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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Géthe. 
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KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 





Immense Success of 


Mr. HLOIITOT GADLER, 


And Mrs. Elliot Galer, late 
FANNY REEVES, 


IN THEIR NEW 


OPERA LYRIQUE ENTERTAINMENT. 


Every Eventne av Erant; Sarvurpay at Turer. 
3. 








The Entertainment will commence with 


“COUSIN KATE.” 
New and Original Music by Lurz. 
Afier which, 
“THE HAUNTED MILL” 


Music by MALupaine. 





Pianist, Mr. §. NAYLOR.—Manager, Mr. MOWBRAY. 





Private Boxes, 10s. Gd. and £1 1s.; Stalls, 3s.; Reserved Seats, 2s.; Pif, 1s. 


ACRE 2D H ARMONIC SOCIETY.—Exerer Hati.— 


Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—Fripay next. January 15, Haydn's “ CREATION.” 
























Principal Vovalists—Madame Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. SantLey. Tickets 
3s., 5s., and Stalls 10s. 6d, each, The offices of the Society are at No. 6 Exeter Hall. 
MHE CONS ERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. — 
Iu this & ciety the taking of land is quite optic nal, 3 without any 
partnership liabil ty may eisler take out shares, to re ive per cent. 
per annum, or may open accounts in the Deposit Dey: ve ea tan being members 
of the Society, ith a fixed rate of interest at four per cont. per annum, pay 
yearly. bye “AN in the Share and Deposit Department the investor has the p 
withdrawing his money at fixed periods, Prospectuses sent free to any part of the 
world, 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Seerctary. 
Orrices, 33 N: nrOLK orem Srranp, ; 
Loudun, W.C 





\ RS. JOHN MACFARREN will give “AN EVENING 
: A’? THE PIANOFORTE,” on Monday next, Jan. 11th,at Frome, Somerset; 
on Tuesday at Devonport; on Wednesday and Thursday at Plymouth ; on Friday at 
Traro; on Sathraay a morning verformance at Torquay. Pianist, Mrs, Joun 
Macrakerex; Vocalist, Miss Martan Warsi. Letters to be addressed 15 Albert 
Street, Glo'ster Gate, London, N.W. 


M& CHARLES OBERTHUR will play his 
Conc ERTINO FOR THE HARP (in G), with the full Orchestral 
Accompaniments, during his Continental concert engagements, on January 15th 
(Felix Meriti’s), in Amsterdam; 16th. Utrecht; 20th, The Hague ; 21st, Rotterdam ; 
22nd, Arnheim ; 26th, Brunswick ; Feb. 1st, Dresde. 


N R. DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist (Bass), late of Her 


Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. George's. Communications respecting engage- 
mieuts to be addressed to 34 Old Ely et, Durham. 


M 


IGNOR MARCHESI, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, begs 


to announce his return to town. All communications to be addressed to his 











R. , DEACON begs to announce his removal from 
Welbeck Street to No. 10 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





IGNOR EMANUEL BILETTA begs to announce his 


h return to Town for the Season. Professional address—76 Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square. 


WILLIE PAPE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 

a ILLIE PAPE’S engagements are in the following 

order :—Hastings, Chatham, Lynn, Norwich, Weymouth, Truro, Pensanee, 
Redmith, Camborne, St. Asaphs, Liskeard, Southsea, Winchester, Torquay, Swansea, 
Huddersfield and three adjoining towns, Preston, Northampton, Leamington, Chel- 
tenham, Cambridge, Nottingham, Stourbridge, Sheffield, Newcastle-under-Lynne, 
Stafford, Stoke, Longton, Hanley, Burslem, Birkenhead, Chester, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, "Stoekton- on-Tees, Sunderland, Carlisle, Dumfries, Dundee, WILLig Paps 


is open to receive a few engagements for neighbouring towns, having a few days not 
filled up. An early application is requested. Address—W. O. Pape, 9 Soho Square. 


TO CONCERT PARTIES VISITING THE PROVINCES. 
V ILLIAM FISH (late Agent for Bensamin Luuiey 


and 8. TaaLBerc) having ted his t with the great Pianist, 
is open to an engagement in tewn or country. 

Concert Tours organized and superintended, either on commission of receipts, 
salary, or stated sum 

Letters, pre-paid, addressed 19 Whitehart Street, Kennington Cross, 8., will meet 
with every attention. 


N USICAL WORKS PUBLISHED for AUTHORS 
by Rozert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W. 
| peer ee DIRECTORY, REGISTER 
and ALMANACK, 1864, containing every information on all subjects 
connected with Music, the Profession and Trude, is now ready, price 2s.; bound in 
crimson cloth, 2s. 8d. 


Repay, Ross, Carre & Co., 20 Charing Cross; Kerr, Prowsé & Co., 
48 Cheapside; and all Book and Musicsellers. 




















IST OF MUSIC (Copyright), published throughout the 
A United Kingdom in 1863, full particulars of all Musical Societies;. Concerts, 
Svirees, &., given in 1863. See Musical Directory, Register and Almanack, 1864, 
Price 2s.; bound in crimson cloth, 2s. 8J. 
Rupa, Rose, Carrz & Co., 20 Charing Cross. 


YOMPLETE ALPHABETICAL LIST of all 


) EMINENT MUSICIANS, from the earliest times, with dates and places of 
their births and deaths, and the branches of the art they cultivated. See Musical 
Directory, Register and Almanack, 1864. Price 2s.; bound in crimson cloth, 2s. 8d. 
Rupa.1, Rosg, Carte & Co., 20 Charing Cross. 


DDRESSES of all MUSICAL PROFESSORS 
throughout the United Kingdom, with particulars whether instrumental, vocal, 
See Musical Directory, Register and Almanack, 1864. 
Rupa, Rosz, Carte & Co., 20 Charing Cross. 


&e. 
R. SANTLEY’S New Seng, “ THE SULIOTE WAR 
SONG,” composed by Brintey Ricuarps, sung and enthusiastically encored 
at the Regimental Concert of the St. George's Rifles at St. James's Hall, is published, 
price 3s , by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


A by SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WESLEY. 
Hall. Dice 2s. 6d. 


Viatur & Co., 1 Amen Corner; and Novetto, London. 














Just Published, 
DANTE CANTABILE, tx G, FOR THE ORGAN, 


Performed by the Author at the Agricultural 





Just Published, 
SENOR DON D. YMBERT'S 


COMPOSITIONS FOR T THE PIANOFORTE. 


s.d, 
ANDANTE, B flat minor, Op. 15 ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° s 63 
ANDALUZIA, Piece Caracteristique, Op. 16 ‘ . « e e . - 40 
LA MARINA, Final de la Opera Comica ‘ P F - 6 0 
LES TOROS DEL PUERTO CAUZION ay DALUZIA ° . ° - 6 a 
AUTUMN, No. 3, SEASONS, Reverie. e . 40 





residence, 13 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, 





Appisox & Lucas, 210 Regent Street, W.; and en & pone netintion 
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NEW SACRED VOCAL MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Just published, price 3s., 
A CHRISTMAS PASTORALE, 


‘‘ SLEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL BABE.” 


The Poetry by the Late FATHER FABER, D.D. 
The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 


“ In two numbers back of our paper, we mentioned some musical compositions well 
adapted for the approaching holy season, We now inform our readers of a new 
Christmas Pastoral, which has only been published a few days, and which is likely 
to prove doubly welcome to lovers of sacred music, since the words are taken from an 
unpublished, and therefore quite unknown, hymn of the late Father Faber. Herr 
Schulthes, the conductor of the Oratory Choir has been fortunate enough to obtain a 
copy of the words and the permission of the Fathers of the Oratory to set it to 
Music. He has treated it asa song for mezzo soprano, and has produced a simple and 
very devotional composition, the merits of which will not fail to be appreciated, 
since the composer has so carefully studied to adapt his melody to the spirit ot the 
words. The few bars of introduction on the pianoforte may serve to represent the 
pastoral music of the shepherds until the voice of the Divine Mother enters with the 
words—“ Sleep, sleep, my beautiful Babe.” We are glad to see that the publishers, 
Messrs. Duncan Davison, have printed the whole Hymn at full length at the com- 
mencement ot the piece. The song is known by its first words—* Sleep, sleep, my 
beautiful Babe !"— Weekly Register. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 
(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALuerto Rayxpeccer. 
A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Hegent Street. 





A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“THE CHRISTMAS ROSE.” 
SONG. 
Composed by LOVELL PHILLIPS. 
Price 2s. 6d., handsomely illustrated. 
London: Duncan Davison & Ce., 244 Regent Street. 








SACRED PIANOFORTE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 





Deux bonbons tirés de la ** CREATION.” de HAYDN. 
No. 1. “ With verdure clad," price 1s. 
No. 2. “In native worth,” » 28> 

Transcriptions faciles par EMILE BERGER, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 


This popular Song, sung at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts and at St. James's Hall by 
Malle. Carlotta Patti, with distinguished success, is pubJished, with Englisn and Italian 
Words (the English Version of the Werds by Joun O¥rnrorn, Fsq.), and a Portrait 
of Carlotta Patti, price 4s., by Duscan Davison & Co.. 244 Regent. Street, W. 








FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 

“SUNDAY AT HOME;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sua,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Messiah) 
“* How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the G 
Evening Hymn, “Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 

“CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 
toral Symphony from the Messiah (**'The shepherd's playing en their pipes” 
&c.), Chorus, “ For unto us a child is born" (Messiah), and * Lo, he comes on 
clouds descending.” 3s. 

7 J . 
“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” ** Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” Zs, 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “Jesus Christ is 


risen to day,” “ But thon did’st not leave his suul in hell " (Afessiah), ‘ Halle. 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. : ' sian 


W._ H. HOLMES'S 


spel of Peace,” and 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtaincd:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from tl 
Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers s—No. 3. * 8 i Wa mi : ve 
B, Wolfe, 1s.; No, 2. “ Gaiety,” by [andel, 1s. ‘ ; 





20th Edition. 
ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 
SCHER’S Popular Song, “ Atice, Wuere art THov 2” 


The twentieth edition of this celebrated song is now ready, and may be 
dbtained of the Publishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“Ono of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolfo 
Ferrari.—Znglish (Natal) News. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM GANZ'S 


rT) 

VOGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 
Dedicé & son ami Monsicur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 
Par 


WILHELM GANZ. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


*“LA COSTANZA,” 
Troisieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 

MISS CONSTANCE BEVAN, 

Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ADELINA PATTI. 


“LE BAL,” Di gioja’insolita, 
Waltz, sung by Mulle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 

With French and Italian Words. 

Price 3s, 

London: Dencan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 








Just Published, price 4s., 


“ FROLIC,” 


Deuxieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 
MISS ALICE CUBITT, 
‘ar 
WILHELM SCHULTHES, 


“ Difficult, but like all that M. Schulthes has published, it is clear and agreeable 


in its inventions." —Atheneum, 

\ ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUS 
a Characteristically Illustrated, 

“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 

“Ww hat Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 

“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 

“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 

“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien 


London: Dencay Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 





Just Published, Price 2s, 6d. 


“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 
Ballad written by Jasizs Broton. Composed by James Lea Summers, 


“This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be th 
pla t Sting ‘ ie Wo 
good musician, _ We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano ina Pr 
for it is now being sung by Mille. Parepa, the Queen of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
der'ng of it, the other evening, at St. James's Ilall, caused a perfect furor and a 
redemand,”—Stratford-on-Avon Ilerald, ve 


London: Duxcay Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W, 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
(From ‘* Punch.”) 


He was a cynic: By his life all wrought 

Of generous acts, mild words and gentle ways : 
His heart wide open to all kindly thought, 

His hand so quick to give, his tongue to praise. 


He was a cynic: you might read writ 

In that broad brow, crowned with its silver hair ; 
In those blue eyes with child-like candour lit, 

In the sweet smile his lips were wont to wear. 


He was a cynic: by the love that clung 
About him from his children, friends, and kin: 
By the sharp pain, light pen and gossip tongue 
Wrought in him, chafing the soft heart within. 


He was a cynic: let his books confess 

His Dobdin’s silent love ; or, yet more rare, 
His Newcome's chivalry and simpleness ; 

His Little Sister's life of loving care. 


And if his acts, affections, works and ways 
Stamp not upon the man the cynic’s sneer, 
From lite to death, oh, public, turn your gaze— 

The last scene of a cynical career! 


These uninvited crowds, this hush that lies, 
Unbroken, till the solemn words of prayer 

From many hundred reverent voices rise 
Into the sunny stillness of the air. 


These tears, in eyes but little used to tears, 
These sobs, from manly lips, hard set and grim, 
Of friends, to whoin his life lay bare for years, 
* Of strangers, who but knew his books, not him. 


A cynic ? Yes—if ’tis the cynic’s part 

To track the serpent’s trail, with saddened eye, 
To inark how good and ill divide the heart, 

How lives in chequered shade and sunshine lie : 


Ilow e’en the best unto the worst is knit 
By brotherhood of weakness, sin, and care ; 
Jlow, even in the worst, sparks may be lit 
To show all is not utter darkness there. 


Through Vanity’s bright-flaunting fair he walked, 
Marking the puppets dance, the jugglers play; 
Saw Virtue tripping, honest effort baulked, 
And sharpened wit on roguery’s downward way ; 


And told us what he saw: and if he smiled 

His smile had more of sadness than of mirth— 
But more of love than either. Undefiled, 

Gentle, alike by accident of birth, 


And gift of courtesy, and grace of love, 

When shall his friends find such another friend ? 
For them, and for his children God above 

Has comfort: let us bow; God knows the end, 


Decembe, 24. 


ae | 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
(From “ Fun.”) 


A heart, beneath a cynic’s cloak, 
‘Tender as true, aud good as strong: 
A voice, that like a sabre’s stroke, 
Smote down the gilded shield of wrong ; 
A staunch right hand, and full of might, 
That never dealt an unfair blow— 
That even in the thickest fight, 
Could pause and spare a fallen foe. 
A giant genius, wit unblamed, 
A scholar’s intellect retined, 
A kindly spirit half-ashamed 
To own how well it loved mankind. 


This was our General. Many a year, 
Unsullied free from rents or flaws, 

Our standard he did o’er us rear, 
And gathered glory for our cause. 

He never showed the wounds he bore— 
None knows how deep—within his breast, 


And now the long, fierce battle o’er, 
His gallant spirit is at rest. 
Oh! brother soldiers of the pen, 
Whose words are faint, whose eyes are dim, 
Vow by his grave to be true men, 
And in life’s warfare copy him! 
—_-—90 ——- 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
(From *“ Porcupine.”’) 
A dewdrop hangs upon the wreaths 
Decking our household gods, 
And holds awhile its sway upon 
The mistletoe’s bright rods. 
A tear it is that mingles with 
The smiling holly ; 
While Sorrow, with her drooping lids, 
Palls Christmas folly. 
A giant, gentle in his strength, 
Champion of Truth and Right, 
Is struck by the remorseless foe,— 
The King of might. 
And while a sorrowing world 
In silence weeps, 
A gentle voice keeps saying oft~ 
He only sleeps. 


a 


Twackeray.—Alas! where did Forcupine pass some hours on the 
very last of the Old Year? At Kensal Green Cemetery, where sad 
eyes watched the ceremony which laid in earth all that earth could 
claim of William Makepeace Thackeray. Let Porcupine, the humorist, 
spare even at this present moment of hope and joy a word or two of sad 
farewell to the dead King of Humorists. Death is indeed a humorist 
itself, although somewhat of the grimmest and saddest—and therefore 
he smote William Thackeray on Christmas Eve, and laid him a white 
corpse amid the bright holly berries and under the gladdening mistle- 
toe, among all the genial preparations for the great festival of happiness 
and hope. Was there not something meet in thus appointing the final 
hour of that great master in the rare art which blends mirth and 
sadness so that the one mingles indissolubly with the other? The 
lights and shadows on the mountain side at sunrise do not change and 
mingle and dissolve into each other more swiftly, more imperceptibly 
than Satire and Pathos melt together in the exquisite and penetrating 
prose of Thackeray. People said he was a cynic—a stupid saying. 
Not Addison, not Goldsmith, not Steele, showed a tenderer heart, a 
nobler pity and reverence for the weak. Never did one line of that 
matchless Satire ridicule aught that deserved not ridicule. That 
literary life was a brave wit-battle against all meannesses, despotisms, 
and shams. ‘I'he country and the time could ill-afford to lose such a 
man. The Old Year loved him too selfishly and so bore him away. 
It was a sad New Year’s Eve which darkened over Kensal Green when 
the coffin was laid in earth which contained the mortal remains of one 
so gifted and so true hearted, of the illustrious English humorist, the 
refined and chivalrous and kindly English gentleman. One of the 
most exquisitely pathetic sensations Porcupine ever felt was when 
listening to Thackeray in one of his lectures reciting the “ Bridge of 
Sighs,” by Thomas Hood. Now, Hood and Thackeray lie within the 
same enclosure at Kensal Green. Pass from this melancholy theme. 
Only the man is dead. ‘Thackeray is gone; but Vanity Fair, and 
Pendennis, and Esmond—that sad and lovely story—and the Newcomes, 
these remain to bloom in unfading freshness long after the monumental 
brasses of Westminster Abbey become illegible—aye, and the Abbey 
itself is dust and ashes like those who are laid beneath its pavements. 
— Liverpool Porcupine, 





——(. 


W. M. Tuackeray.—There has seldom been so general and per- 
sonal a feeling of sorrow as that which was experienced when England 
read on its Christmas morning that William Makepeace Thackeray 
would never again wield the pen. Weall loved him—the biggest man 
in the literary world, with the biggest heart and the biggest voice. 
We had long learned to see through the cynic mask, and read the 
grave, kind lineaments behind it. Gone! What avoid among the 
chiefs of the literary army, now that the general who rose from the 





| ranks has laid down baton and sword! Peace be with him! As we 


sit round the “ Mahogany Tree” this Yuletide, let us call to mind his 
own words, and say with tears in our voices, 
“ Kind heart and true, 

Gentle and just, 

Peace to his dust !" 
What will become of the Cornhill now? I suspect a good many have 
been taking it in with the expectation of the promised novel that will 





never be completed.— Fun, 
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WILLIAM THACKERAY.* 

The death of Mr. Thackeray coming so suddenly upon us in the 
very midst of our great Christian festival, has created a sensation 
which, after all that has been written during the past week upon this 
mournful subject, has scarcely abated. His hand has been missed in 
the last two numbers of the Cornhill Magazine, but only because he 
was busily engaged in laying the foundations of another of those con- 
tinuous works of fiction which Cornhill readers so eagerly expected. 
In the present January number the customary orange-colored fly leaf 
had announced that ‘a new serial story by W. M. Thackeray’ would 
be commenced early in the new year; but the promise had scarcely 
goue abroad when we learnt that the hand which had penned its 
opening chapters, in the full prospect of a happy ending, could never 
again add line or word to that long range of writings which must 
always remain one of the best evidences of the strength and beauty of 
our English speech. 

We are told in the newspapers that Mr. Thackeray had just 
rejoiced over the complexion of the fourth monthly portion of his story, 
seving in it, no doubt, the promise of a work which would not be 
found, when completed, to fall short even of his fame. It was, we 
believe, like the Virginians, a story of the times of George the First 
and George the Second. Some months ago it was rumored that the 
next week from his pen would relate to an early period of English 
history—a statement which a bold guesser subsequently enlarged into 
the assertion that its scene would be laid in the times of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Mr. Thackeray was doubtless amused at the paragraph 
which made the customary tour through the press of London and the 
provinces, gravely informing the world that the author of Esmond, and 
the Essays on the Humorists, who had hitherto delighted in the times 
of elaborate flowing wigs, and swords, and coats with huge lapels, had 

suddenly betaken himself to those misty days of savage manners and 
scanty clothing. ‘The rumor, in its unembellished form, was however 
not without foundation. Mr. Thackeray had, we believe, recently 
contemplated writing a story of the days of Henry the Fifth, in which 
period of our history some accidental bent of his reading had led him 
to take a special interest. He had even thought of some of its details, 
and had amused himself in imagination with a grotesque scene in one 
of the old chroniclers of a famous royal lady, who rode into a fair city 
of Normandy upon a cow. But the notion was laid aside. His old 
passion for recreating the life and manners of the last century was too 
powerful to be resisted, and he finally found himself at home in a story 


of English life of the old period, in which the elaborate imitation of 


the style of the Augustan age would not be allowed, as in the Adven- 
tures of Henry Esmond, to interfere with the development of a story 
of a good and heroic stamp, in the presence of which the old complaints 
from adverse critics of cynicism and coldness should be heard no more. 

It would be useless to encumber this brief notice with the facts of 
Mr. Thackeray’s literary life. He inherited a name which had 
already found honor among the wise and good. It is pleasing to think 
that his fondness for the somewhat artificial times of Queen Anne and 
her German successors—perhaps also his delight in scenes of public 
grammar school life—had its foundations in the hereditary reverence 
of his family for the memory of his great-grandfather, Dr. Thackeray, 
the well-remembered head master of Harrow. ‘The Doctor may be 
regarded as the founder of the prosperity of the Thackeray famiiy, 
and it would not perhaps be ‘ considering too curiously’ to trace some- 
thing of the success of his great descendant to that meritorious life of 
studious industry which secured to the good Doctor’s family the means 
of giving to their children, and through them to their children’s 
children, the benefits of culture and good habits. The Doctor was the 
son of a family of humble means at Hampsthwaite, near Knares- 
borough, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. He was fortunate enough 
to be admitted on the foundation of Eton College, and there won a 
scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, in 1711. The Yorkshire 
lad took degrees and reaped honors rapidly—came back to his school 
as assistant master — became head master of Harrow, which he 
powerfully contributed to raise to the high position which that school 
now enjoys—and subsequently Archdeacon of Surrey, and Chaplain 
to Frederick Prince of Wales—the dull and despicable father of 
George III., who is sketched with so unsparing a hand in the Lectures 
on the Four Georges. From the youngest son—if not the youngest 
child of the sixteen children of the worthy Doctor—now gone to his 
rest these hundred years and more,‘Mr. Thackeray was descended. 
This youngest son who was christened—probably after a godfatlher— 
William Makepeace, had sisters who had married prosperous officers in 
the military and civil service of the East India Company. Hence the 
well-known connection ot the Thackerays with India, to which we 
are indebted for the many sketches of Anglo-Indians in Mr. 
Thackeray’s writings. The first William Makepeace, under the 





* From the Pudlisher’s Circular, December Bist, 1863. 





patronage of his eldest sister’s husband, became also a prosperous man 
in the Kast India Company’s service, and returned with a competency 
to England, leaving in India his son, Richmond Thackeray—not 
Richard, as the newspapers have stated—the father of the future novelist, 
to follow the same career. 

Mr. Thackeray’s father died in Calcutta in 1815, when his son, 
William Makepeace, was but four years old; and the latter, after 
remaining some time in India with his widowed mother, who subse- 
quently married Major Smythe, finally bade adieu for ever to Indian 
life, and was brought to England in 1817. He entered at the 
Charterhouse in about his twelfth year, and continued there till 1828, 
His name will be found in the Charterhonse lists for that year in the 
honorable position of a first form boy. His subsequent career at 
Cambridge; his stay, when a lad of 19, at Weimar, as he says, ‘ for 
study, for sport, or society ;’ his art studies in Rome and Paris; and 
his final embarkation in literature, have been lately made too familiar 
to the public to require notice here. The slow growth of his fame 
presents a curious contrast to the career of his fellow-novelist, Mr. 
Dickens) So much as Mr. Thackeray worked in contributing to 
Fraser ; in starting and editing a critical, literary, and art journal; in 
co-operating with others on a daily newspaper; in writing for 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanac, for the Times and the Examiner, tor 
Puneh, and for the Westminster and other Reviews, it could not be said 
that he was really known to the public till the publication of Vanity 
Fair, when he had been an active literary man for at least ten years, 
and had attained the ripe age of 37. The Yellow-Plush Papers, in 
Fraser, enjoyed a sort of popularity, and were at least widely quoted in 
the newspapers; but of their author few cnquired. Neither did the 
two volumes of the Paris Sketch Book, though presenting many good 
specimens of his peculiar humor, nor the account of the second funeral 
of Napoleon, nor even the Irish Sketch Book, do much to make their 
writer known. Vanity Fair, which had been declined by the publishers, 
and finally issued in shilling monthly parts, took the world of readers, 
as it were, by storm; and an appreciative article, from the hand of a 


friend, in the Edinburgh Review in 1848, helped to spread the tidings of 


a new master of fiction among us, destined to make a name second to 
none in English literature in its own field. 

To those who knew Mr. Thackeray intimately, it must be pleasing 
to find how much progress has been made, even in the last few days, 
towards a right appreciation of his character. The notion that the man 
who with such delicate irony and unsparing satire laid bare the folly 
and wickedness of Vanity Fair, must necessarily be harsh and misan- 
thropical, is already forgotten. Men reniember now the many eloquent 
and tender passages in which he touches upon human frailty, or depicts 
the brighter side of life, the many noble appeals which he has made in 
favor of charity and forbearance. Nor is this entirely due to our 
natural tenderness towards those who have just passed through that 
dark and narrow portal whither all human footsteps tend. For some 
time past, these truer ideas of his private character have been gaining 
ground. Itis said that of late, and since the one great overshadowing 
affiiction of his domestic life had been softened down, nothing had 
caused him so much pain as his sense that his satirical writings had 
led many to regard him asa heartless cynic. It was natural that he 
should strive to remove this impression; but the proofs of his good- 
heartedness are too numerous, and many of too old a date, as in his 
kindness to Maginn, to Louis Marvy and others, to be attributed to 
this cause. One of the newspaper reporters, in describing the funeral, 
touchingly remarks that some persons took a farewell sorrowful look 
into his grave, who were not recognised there among the great 
assemblage of literary and artistic cclebrities, and whose bond of 
sympathy or ground of gratitude towards the deceased were known 
only to themselves. ‘To those who knew best Mr. Thackeray’s private 
life this will be most intelligible. Time will assuredly do juetice to 
his memory. 

Meanwhile let us, as faithful representatives of our clients’ interests, 
record among his virtites the merit of a frank and generous view of his 
relations with publishers. The ‘princely liberality’ of the house 
which has given most of his works to the world, is an expression with 
which those about him were familiar. When the correspondence of 
Mr. Thackeray comes to be given to the world, no querulous 
complaints of ‘ bibliopoles,’ suc! as were once in fashion among men of 
letters, and were once common in their memoirs, will assuredly be 
found, Here we must end. 


————() 


Tne Lave Mr. Tuackenay.—The following from theNorthern Whig, 
is a portion of an article contributed by Mr. Edmund Yates to that 
journal :—* On Chiristinas-eve, in the twilight, at the time when the 
clubs are filled with men who have dropped in on their homeward way 
to hear the latest news, or to exchange pleasant jests or seasonable greet- 
ings, a rumor ran through London, that Thackeray was dead. 
myself heard it on club steps from the friend who had just returned 
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from telegraphing the intelligence to you, and at first doubted, as did 
all, the authenticity of the information. One had seen him two days 
before, another had dined in his company but two nights previously ; 
but it was true! ‘Uhackeray was dead; and the purest English prose 
writer of the nineteenth century, and the novelist with a greater 
knowledge of the human heart as it really is than any one—with the 
exception, perhaps, of Shakespeare and Balzac—was suddenly struck 
down in the midst of us, In the midst of us! No long illness, no 
lingering decay, no gradual suspension of power; almost pen in hand, 
like Kempenfeldt, he went down. Well said the Ezaminer, ‘ Whatever 
little feuds may have gathered about Mr. Thackeray’s public life lay 
lightly on the surface of the minds that chanced to be in contest with 
him. They could be thrown off in a moment at the first shock of the 
news that he was dead.’ It seemed impossible to realize the fact. No 
other celebrity, be he writer, statesman, artist, actor, seemed so 
thoroughly a portion of London. ‘That ‘good grey head which all 
men knew’ was as easy of recognition as his to whom the term 
applied, the Duke of Wellington. Scarcely a day passed without his 
being seen in the Pall-mall districts; and a Londoner showing country 
cousins the wonders of the metropolis generally knew how to arrange 
for them to have a sight of the great English writer. The Lzaminer 
was right. God knows! the shock had thrown off all but regretful 
feelings, and an impossibility to comprehend the magnitude of the 
sudden loss. We talked of him—of how, more than any other author, 
he had written about what is said of men immediately after their 
death—of how he had written of the death chamber, ‘They shall 
come in here for the last time to you, my friend in, motley.’ We read 
that marvellous sermon which the week-day preacher delivered to 
entranced thousands over old John Sedley’s dead body, and ‘sadly fell 
our Christmas-eve.’ One wouid have thought that Westminster 
Abbey might have opened her doors for the reception of the earthly 
remains of one whose name will echo to the end of time. And, as I 
write, the thought occurs to me that the dead man was, perhaps, the 
last to wish for such distinctions.” 


Setsy.—On Thursday, December 24th, special services were held in 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Selby, to inaugurate the new organ built by 
Messrs. Foster and Andrews, of Hull. The Rev. C. Garrett preached 
morning and evening. In the afternoon a selection of vocal and instru- 
mental music was given, Jeremiah Rhodes, lsq., organist of the Parish 
Church, Pontefract, presided, the vocalists being the soloists of the 
Bradford Festival Choral Society. ‘The organist did justice to the 
instrument, particularly in his extempore playing, when he brought 
into use every stop sinyly, which could be so used, testing its qualities 
severely, and proved himself to be a thorough master of the “ king ot 
instruments.” The organ is enclosed in a case of Grecian design, 
having semi-circular towers, with a centre supported by Corinthian 
columns with carved capitals, and painted cream colour and gold. The 
tone is rich and full, particularly the diapasons and pedal organ. The 
flutes were much admired; the more delicate stops, such as the dulciana, 
viol d’ Amour, leiblich bordun, and oboe, are exquisite. The organ is 
pronounced by competent judges to be well balanced and very effective. 
‘The action and couplers are all that could be wished. The workman- 
ship and materials used are good, and the whole reflects great credit 
upon the builders. The following is a description of the organ: 

GREAT ORGAN, COMPASS CC TO G. 
Bourdon sssssecssessserseesseveres WOO 16 feet» Harmonic Mute .eserereeeeres metal 4 feet 
Open diapason -‘metal 8 ,, Principal ... * ” 
Viola d'Amour. a a ‘i. . eee Sevasenestounade 22,, 
Gedact . > Fifteenth «: Bee 
Claribel , * 8, Sesquialtra » #ranks 
Dulciana ...... -mett ms Trumpet... - » 8 feet 
SWELL ORGAN, COMPASS CC TO G. 
+ WOOd 16 feet} Flageolet ....cccscreeeeees «wood 2 feet 


Mixture . 
Horn... -metal 8 feet 





Leiblich Bordun 
Open diapason 
Stopt diapason v 
PRURGUONL . sdarecsdererciases e--metal 4 ,, Oboe 
PEDAL ORGAN, COMPASS CCC TO F. 
wood 16 feet | Grand Bourdon 
COUPLERS. 
Swell to great organ Swell organ to pedals 
Do. do. in octaves Great organ to pedals 
Four double action composition pedals. 
Twenty-six registers and 1356 pipes. 


A new system of applying iron rollers to the finger movements has 
been introduced most successfully.—Doncaster Chronicle. 





” 


Grand op. diapason wood 16 feet 


——--0 


Cuancs or Name av toe New ‘ueatre Royar, Avetrut, (By 
Permission of Mr. Benjamin Webster).—At this establishment the Box- 
keepers and other servants are not allowed to receive any fee whatever 
from a visitor. In consequence of this excellent arrangement it has 
been proposed that the final syllable of the name shall be dropped.—It 
will still remain Adel without the usual fee.—(Lunch). 





ORGAN OPENINGS AT BRADFORD. 

Within last few days no fewer than three organs have been opened 
in town and neighbourhood, During past and present week services 
have been held at Congregational Chapel, Great Horton, in connexion 
with opening of a new organ there, built by Forster and Andrews, 
Hull. Mr. W. Holmes (Pupil Dr. Spark) and Mr. Tomlinson, Baildon, 
presided at organ. Total amount of expenses incurred about £560, 
and with kindly assistance of Mr. Salt and others, amount of subscrip- 
tions, including £190 realized at services, will be adequate to the 
liquidation of whole amount. Description of organ :— 

Two full sets of keys from CC to G, and full compass Pedal Organ from 
CCC to F. 

Contents of Great ORGAN. 
+ Open Diapason coo = ees S feet . Principal 
. Stopt Diapason . Piccolo... ° 
Claribel eco ° ee eee ove 


Bell Gamba... on © Ob0e 1. tee ace 
Principal rom =e oe PEDAL ORGAN. 
Hormonic Flute oe 1. Open Diapason oe 
. Fifteenth tee eee Couriers. 

. Mixture, 4 ranks 1. Swell to Great. 
Cremona = _— we Se 2 « » Fetal. 

Contents of SWELL OrGan. 3. Swell Octave to Great. 

. Lieblich Bourdon +» l€ feet | 4. Great Organ to Pedals. 

2. Open Diapason ‘as «ae 8% Four Composition Pedals. 

On Friday evening, new organ, Conacher and Co., Huddersfield, 
Christ Church, was opened, Dr. Spark performer. We have already 
described peculiar and novel construction of instrument—its being 
built in two sections placed on opposite sides of Church. Instru- 
ment has two manuals and twenty-two stops. Peculiar design on 
which it has been built was suggested in work by Mr. Hopkins, of 
Temple Church, London. Under skilful manipulations of Dr. Spark, 
striking advantages which it possesses over instruments of ordinary 
class were fully developed. Distinctness and beauty of tone, manner 
in which sound pervaded every corner of church, and command which, 
at trifling cost of power, organ seemed to possess over congregational 
singing, were very noticeable, niore so from fact that church is encum- 
bered with galleries, and not therefore remarkable for- acoustic 
properties. Sermons were preached, morning and evening, by Rev. J. 
Bardsley, Manchester. Services were held on Sunday last at Christ 
Church, and collections made in behalf of expenses incurred in erecting 
organ. 

Last night large organ recently built by Hill and Son, London, for 
Kirkgate-chapel, was opened also by Dr. Spark, of Leeds, who officiated 
in his usual able manner. He was supported by singers, consisting of 
choir of chapel, and members of Festival Choral Society, who volun- 
teered services, with Miss Carrodus and Mrs. Hartley, soloists. 
Programme excecdingly attractive, culled chiefly from great masters. 
Musical part of programme interspersed by addresses from Revs. R. N. 
Young, Wm. Hurt, and F. Greeves, listened to with much interest. 
Audience very large, chapel completely filled; and collection made 
during evening realized about £42. Organ, which cost between £700 
and £800, very beautiful instrument, rich in tone, and of considerable 
power; under Dr. Spark’s hands, various points well brought out. 

Description of instrument:— 

Three manuals, CC to G. 

Pedal Organ, CCC to E, 

Great Organ—16 fect bourdon, open diapason, stop diapason, principal, wald flute, 
twelfth, fifteenth, full mixture, three ranks, pausaune, clarion, eleven stops. 

Swell Organ—Bourdon, 16 feet, open and stop diapasons, keraulophon, 8 feet, prin- 
cipal, fifteenth, mixture, flageolet, horn, oboe, clarion, eleven stops. 

Choir Organ—Lieblich, gambla, dulciana, lieblich, flute, gruishorn, flutina, clarionet, 
seven stups. 

Pedal Organ—Open diapason, wood, 16 feet, violon, 16 feet. Two stops. 

‘Total number of stops, 31. 

Three composition pedals to the great organ, and two to the swell organ. 

Couplers—Sweil to great, great to pedal, swell to pedal, choir to pedal. 

eins 
A CACKLE FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 

Dean bur Uspetizyixe Puxcu—In your admirable Pocket-Book 1 
read a clever letter from an able Correspondent, proving quite con- 
clusively that Shakespeare was a Spivit-rapper, or at any rate had faith 
in the existence of the Spirits. That another divine poet—need I 
name poor dear Lord Byron ?—was also a believer in them, is fully 
shown, I fancy, by the words his Manfred uses, when about to summon 
the fair Witch of the Alps. Mr. Phelps, I hear, omitted them; but the 
words, you know, are these :— 

**T should be sole in this sweet solitude, 
And with the Spirit of the plaice divide 
The homage of these waters.” 

What with the sole and the plaice (Lord B. misspells it “ place”) this 
passage may perhaps appear a little fishy. But to my mind it conveys 
the most distinct assurance that Lord Byron was a Spiritualist; and 
when such men as he and Shakspeare are thus proved to have believed 
that Spirits do exist, surely it is time for Punch to be converted. In 
hope of this, believe me, yours, with the profoundest sympathy, 

Clapham Common, Tuesday. An OLDGoosE. 


3. Dulciana 
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ORGAN FOR THE NEW CHURCH OF CARLTON-IN-SNAITH. 
(From the Doncaster Chronicle.) 

“Prominent amongst the interior fittings of the church is a beautiful 
little organ by Messrs Foster and Andrews, of Hull. Placed in the 
north aisle, it is enclosed in a remarkably neat case, the general effect 
of which is heightened by the decoration of the front pipes, very 
tastefully carried out in blue and gold. In appearance the organ is so 
compact and occupies so little room in depth (not more than two feet), 
that it is somewhat difficult to account for its power and capacity, until 
the discovery is made that the greater portion of the works are built 
in a recess in the wall—a very excellent arrangement, inasmuch as it 
overcomes the cumbrous and unwieldly character organs generally take. 
The description of this instrument is as follows :— 

GREAT ORGAN, | SWELL ORGAN, 
CC to G. } Tenor C. 
1. Open Diapason + | 1. Leiblich Bourdon ...........0 o 16 ft. 
2; DUB ss osectsseeees . | 2. Open Diapason ee 
3. Stopt Diap. Bass a | 3. Principal . 
. Claribel 4. COPNOPEAN s.occcccoceesee cocvcsere 8 


| PEDAL ORGAN. 
| CCC to G. 
| 
if 


5. Principal ... 
3. Fifteenth 


CouPLets, De BOUrdOn arccccoccccrsscccessoees oe 16 


l. Swell to Great. 
2. Great to Pedals. 
‘The organ has two manuals. Dr. Monk pronounced it an excellent 
instrument, and certainly to our less experienced taste it fully bore 
out this favorable judgment. We were particularly pleased with the 
fine quality and sweetness of some of the lighter stops. The full 
organ is by no means over-powering, and has richness and mellowness 

‘ve from anything harsh or grating. The total cost of the church, 
including organ and everything, is about £4,000, and the sole cost is 
defrayed by Lady Beaumont. ‘The organ cost £170.” 


3 Compostion Pedals. 


| 


MUSIC AND COOKERY. 

Mr. Abet Groce presents his compliments to the Editor of the 
Musical World, and has extracted the following remarkable 
passage from a letter by the London correspondent of the Bath 
Chrouicle. Apropos, or rather malipropos (Bath man) of the 
action against the Daily Telegraph, about the Peterborough soup, 
the correspondent saith :— 

‘| know the Peterborough station, and in the days when I regarded 

such vanities, I used to think that the barmaids, or, as I suppose they 
are called “ young ladies,” were prettier than at most similar places. 
I believe that one of Mr. Mark Lemon’s best farces, the Railway Belle, was 
suggested to him by an incident at Peterborough, where he beheld a 
spoohey young man eating plate after plate of soup, simply that he might 
have an excuse for standing at the counter and staring in an affectionate, 
it silly manner, at one of the ministering sylphs. I am sorry to have had 
ny pleasant recollections of the place broken in upon by the Telegraph 
trial. Of course, as a jury has given a verdict, the Peterborough soup 
was not made of horse beans, but it must be very unlike the soup at 
any station I used to know if it is very good, and I suppose the reporter 
oly meant to say that it was not. But the British tradesman on a 
jury is wonderous kind to another British tradesman, and hideously 
sensitive to any thing likely to injure a man in his business, ‘There is 
one practice, by the way, which is adopted at all the stations, I am told, 
touching soup. Whatever a traveller leaves in his plate, either from 
not liking the mixture, or from its being too hot to finish, or from his 
having had enough, is regularly emptied back into the cauldron, and 
helps to provide for the next train. This is a practice which a friend 
of mine detected at one place, I won’t say where, by virtue of his going 
to “stretch his legs,” and stretching them so long that in spite of their 
length he could not get back in time for his train, but only in time to 
behold the above instance of economy. Since I heard it, I have never 
taken soup at any station in this country. On the continent they 
manage much better, not that they are less stingy than we are, but they 
have more of the artist-soul in the matter of cookery. We are an 
imperfectly advanced race—we devote columns of criticism to rubbishy 
operas, as if it mattered a farthing whether a woman screamed or aman 
howled in or out of tune, while for cookery, which comes home to every 
one of our bosoms, or thereabouts, every day of our lives, there are no 
organs of criticism, no public exponents, no educational primers. As if 
the man who should make a good clear soup, such a one as Mr. 
hackeray says “is none of your spiced English hell-broths, but 
something that sets me up for the evening,” is not a greater creature 
than a man who writes music to be whined by a tenor to such words as 
“I cannot smile, love, I am sick,” nightly encored with the loudest 
applause in the opera of Pepsine; vide music sellers’ puffs. Excuse this 
slight digression.” 

e va 7 aed advise the intelligent writer to “go to Bath.” 

—LD. wi. WW. 





MUTTONIANA. 


(Mr. Owain Ap’ Mutton invites contributions to this department 
of the Musical World, henceforth placed under his sole direction, 
and which he has with becoming modesty christened Muttoniana. No 
subject connected with the Art and its Professors is excluded,— 
and all queries inserted one week will be answered not later than 
the week following, either by Mr. Ap’ Mutton, or, when his know- 
ledge fails, by some more competent authority. ] 

A Fist Srer ox tue Roap ro Fame.—I called, one morning in Lon- 
don, on my friend Strauss, the Viennese King of the Waltz. He was 
busily engaged making the arrangements for a coneert which was to take 
place the same evening, when there was a gentle tap at the door of his 
room. On our calling out, “ Come in,” a man in simple apparel, and a 
stoop in his gait, entered, leading by the hand a little girl some seven 
or eight years old. ‘“ Have I the honor to speak to Herr Strauss?” he 
inquired in broken French. “That is he,” said 1, pointing to my 
friend. “I have a request to make,” continued our visitor, timidly ; 
“IT want you to allow my little daughter here to play at your concert 
this evening, so that she may at length have an opportunity of being 
heard by the public.” “Impossible,” replied Strauss, for whom I inter- 
preted what the man said; “I have too many pieces already.” “ Oh, 
indeed,” observed the man, slowly and sadly ; ‘ but have not you, per- 
haps, an instrument handy, even though it be a violin as old as you 
like?” “ Yes,” answered Strauss, “1 have my own violin, of course.’ 
With these words, he placed the fine instrument in the child’s hands, 
which were eagerly held out to grasp it. She pressed it quickly against 
her chin, turned up her dark eyes, and, without taking long to tune the 
violin, began playing. Strauss and I looked at each other, opening our 
eyes more and more; the old man smiled, When the child had 
finished, we clapped our hands until they were sore. ** You can play 
this evening,” exclaimed Strauss, “as well as on every occasion that ‘1 
give a concert in this world. What is your name, my child?” I bent 
down over her, and, taking both her thin hands in mine, inquired in a 
more kindly voice, “ What is your name, my darling 2?” « Therese 
Milanollo,” she whispered.— Neue Berliner Musik Zeitung. 

Euan 18 1846—SicNor Giveuini.—Mr. Ap’ Mutton would greatly 
oblige C. A. by stating in the next number who were the solo singers in 
Elijah on the occasion of its first production at Birmingham in 1846. 
Also at what theatre and in what year Signor Giuglini first appeared in 
opera, and his age at the time. 

[Next week.] 

To Owarn Ap’ Mutton Esq. 


Str,—The opinions of two such great men as Bishop Beveridge and 
Coleridge, upon the noble art of Music, will not, I am sure, be unwel- 
come to some of your readers. Bishop Beveridge, who was born near 
Leicester in 1688, thus expresses himself:—‘* That which I have 
found the best recreation, both to my mind and body, whensoever 
either of them stands in need ot it, is music, which exercises at once 
both my body and soul, especially when I play myself, for then 
methinks the same motion that my hand makes upon the instrument 
makes upon my heart. It calls in my spirits, composes my thoughts, 
delights my ear, recreates my mind, and so not only fits me for after 
business, but fills my heart at the present with pure and useful 
thoughts, so that when the music sounds the sweetest in my ears, truth 
commonly flows the clearest into my mind. And hence it is that I 
find my soul is become more harmonious, by being accustomed so much 
to harmony, and so averse to all manners of discord, that the least 
jarring sounds, either in notes or words, seem very harsh and unpleasant 
to me.” 

“Some music,” said Coleridge, ‘‘is above me; most music is beneath 
me. I like Beethoven and Mozart, or else some of the atrial com- 
positions of the elder Italians, as Palestrina and Carissimi; and I love 
Purcell. The best sort of music is, what it should be, sacred; the 
next best, military, has fallen to the lot of the devil. Good music 
never tires me, nor sends me to sleep. 1 feel physically refreshed and 
strengthened by it, as Milton says he did. 

‘Lines Composep 1n A Concert Room.—CoLERipGE. 


“ These feel not Music's genuine power, nor deign 
To melt at Nature’s passion-warbled plaint ; 
But when the long-breathed singer's uptrilled strain 
Bursts in a squall—they gape for wonderment. 
* * * x * 


“O give me, from this heartless scene released, 
To hear our old musician, blind and grey 
(Whom stretching from my nurse’s arms I kissed), 
His Scottish tunes and warlike marches play, 
By moonshine, on the balmy summer-night, 
The while I dance amid the tedded hay, 
With merry maids, whose ringlets toss in light. 
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“ Or lies the purple evening on the bay 
Of the calm glassy lake, O let me hide 
Unheard, unseen, behind the alder-trees, 
For round their roots the fisher’s boat is tied, 
On whose trim seat doth Edmund stretch at ease, 
And while the lazy boat sways to and fro, 
Breathes in his flute sad airs, so wild and slow, 
That his own cheek is wet with quiet tears.” 
Yours faithful, 
—_—o——- 
POSTAL EPIGRAM. 
Picked up in the office of ‘* Fun.’’) 


‘ By the post that brings this letter, 
Copy will you get galore, 
Bat so conscientious am I 
That the next shall bear you more. 
Misfytte I, I call this stanza, 
For I know there’s nothing in ’t, 
Yet there’s more than in some others 
Clever men will sometimes print.” 
CHOPPERFIELD COOMBE. 


Evpnonion. 


a 
MADAME LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT’S CONCERT. 


Exeter Hall, on Tuesday night, witnessed another of those large 
gatherings at “high prices,’ which only the name of Madame Gold- 
schmidt, associated with an undertaking, the professed end of which is 
charity, has sufficient power to convoke. A good many years since, 
this great artiste and excellent lady virtually retired from the public 
exercise of her profession; but every now and theti she has been heard 
of in London, actively promoting, by the gratuitous exhibition of her 
unrivalled talent, some object for the successful accomplishment of 
which no right-minded person can feel otherwise than anxious. Such 
an object was that which has enlisted the co-operation of Madame 
Goldschmidt on the present occasion, and which—aided by the still 
potent influence of a name rendered attractive to the present genera- 
tion by the enthusiastic laudations of the past—drew together the 
vast audience to which allusion has been made. We have most of us 
heard of an institution bearing the title of ‘‘ The Friend of the Clergy 
Corporation ”—an institution supported by voluntary contributions, and 
the aim of which is to provide a fund for allowing pensions, not ex- 
ceeding 40/. per annum, to widows and unmarried daughters (orphans) 
of clergymen of the Established Church, and “ for affording temporary 
assistance to necessitous clergymen and their families throughout Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland.” Well, this praiseworthy corporation (like 
most other charitable bodies) is in want of that immediate and sub- 
stantial relief which the wealthier classes alone have it in their power 
to give. The funds—notwithstanding high patronage, accompanied 
by subscriptions and donations liberal enough so far as they go—are 
wholly insufficient for the purpose in hand. 120 ladies—we are informed 
—have been elected pensioners within the last 12 years, no less than 
24,9781. having been expended on their claims; while the grants to 
“ necessitous clergymen and their families” have amounted to a further 
sum of 8,1741. At each of the two annual elections more than 100 
ladies are candidates; but the funds at present disposal only admit of 
three being elected. ‘Che Dean of Westminster, at All Souls’ Church 
Langhans Place), has preached an eloquent sermon on behalf of the 
"riend of the Clergy Corporation, from which we extract the following, 
as not merely exhortative, but explanatory :— 


“This society, narrow as is its income, does not make its pensions excessively 
small; on the contrary, none are less than 30/., while with the age of the pen- 
sioners, they rise to 40/. a year. In the attempt to make our benefits spread 
over as large a surface as possible, they may, while they gain in superficial 
extent, so lose in depth as almost to cease to be benefits. The society has 
avoided this mistake, and will help effectually when it helps at all. It is only 
sad to hear that last year there were 100 candidates for the six additional 
pensions which it was possible to add to those previously granted. I will not 
waste words in commending this good work. Assist, sustain it if you can, 
not with the transient gift of a day, but with the continuous support of years.” 


“The committee” (we quote from the programme) “have now 
before them 200 applications for temporary aid, which they are com- 
pelled to postpone for want of funds.” Further on we read :— 


“ The necessities of the hard-working poorer clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, or their destitute widows and orphans, can only require to be known to 
their more wealthy neighbours to secure a ready and effective response. ‘The 
growing interest taken in the Friend of the Clergy Corporation by some of 
the most eminent men of the day proves that its objects have only to be brought 


In the hope that such may be the case we willingly extend what hel 
the publicity of our columns may afford. Madame Goldschmidt, wit 
her accustomed warm-heartedness, has liberally aided the good work. 
No creation of musical genius is so frequently and effectively associated 
with the ends of charity as Handel’s sacred oratorio Zhe Messiah ; 
and as The Messiah, written to glorify the inspired Preacher of Charity, 
has achieved that task as sublimely as lay within the means of perish- 
able humanity, it isno wonder. The grandest of musical compositions, 
The Messiah, is also founded on the grandest of imaginable themes; and 
s0, while the doctrines of Christianity are reverenced, its attraction 
must remain perennial. Madame Goldschmidt not only contributed 
her own services and those of her husband, Herr Otto Goldschmidt, as 
conductor, but doubtless stipulated that the general performance should 
be at every point efficient. This is well-known to be her habit under 
such circumstances; and that in the present instance it was not departed 
from was made evident by the results. The band and chorus—about 
500 strong—were all that could be wished ; the other principal singers 
were Madame Sainton Dolby (contralto), Mr. Wilbye Cooper (tenor), 
and Mr. Weiss (bass); the organist was Mr. E. J. Hopkins (Temple 
Church), Thus nothing could be more complete; nor, on the whole, 
could the execution of Handel’s masterpiece have been more satisfactory. 
Of Madame Goldschmidt’s own singing it suffices to say that the ine- 
vitable deterioration of physical power is more than atoned for by a 
reading no less uniformly devotional than classical and pure. The 
heavenly air, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” to name but a single 
piece, was perfect in style and expression—a lesson, indeed, for any one 
able and disposed to profit by the highest example. This truly impres- 
sive performance was greeted with rapturous applause. In other places, 
even where, for manifest reasons, an occasional over anxiety to express 
all that should be expressed led to the expression of more than was 
apparently intended (as, for instance, in “Come unto Him,” the second 
verse of “ He shall feed His flock”)—Madame Goldschmidt was equally 
mistress of the sympathies of her audience, who, in fact, were delighted 
with all she did, and applauded her accordingly. 

Herr Otto Goldschmidt conducted the entire performance ina manner 
that may be praised without reserve.— Times. 


—c——— 


MApAME GUERRABELLA AT Matanzas (CuBA).—The following 
translation from a Spanish paper, published at Cuba, may interest 
our lady readers in particular, as well as the admirers of Madame 
Guerrabella in general :— 

“A portrait of Madame Guerrabella is to be seen every day until 
eight o'clock in the evening in the Café du Louvre, San Raphael’s 
Street; and from eight to eleven at the door of the Bazaar Piadoso at 
Escauriga. What a magnificent woman! We have also seen a full 
length photograph, taken in New York, of the prima donna of the 
Italian Opera Company, whom we shall see and hear in Lucrezia Borgia 
to-day, in the great T'acon Theatre. Indeed the charming artist seems 
destined to wage war against the poor sons of Adam; but it will always 
be a beatiful war (guerra-bella). In the portrait she is dressed in black 
motrée antique, with velvet trimmings of the same colour, simple, grave, 
charming. She appears 26 years of age, or a little more, but majestic 
and agreeable at the same time. To-day, Tuesday, only looking at her, 
half the public (the gentlemen) will fall in love, and the other half 
(the ladies) will say to themselves, “behold.” One could not fail going 
to the Tacon this evening, even if we had in Habana the second 
edition of the little earthquake of Manilla. To Tacon! to the Lu- 
erezia!! to the Guerrabella!!! ‘There are times when in setting to 
work on the labours which our hard task of daily writing imposes upon 
us, we not only obey the imperious voice of duty, but allow ourselves 
to be softly drawn on by the influence of pleasure. At this moment 
we find ourselves in the latter case. ‘Che tender impressions generated 
in our minds on hearing the Zrovatore executed in our great theatre on 
Sunday night have not yet been erased from our memory. Could 
Verdi have seen and heard Madame Guerrabella in the character of the 
loving Leonora, doubtless he would have placed on her brow one of the 
many flowers which form the triple wreath of his triumphs. What 
tenderness, passion, power, and supreme taste Madame Guerrabella 
exhibited! She took the audience by storm in the last act. In certain 
passages, although her voice is not very powerful, Madame Guerrabella, 


| by her energy and her feeling produced an effect that could not be sur- 


passed. An enthusiastice ncore was raised for the “ Miserere” in which 
Senor Striglia, as well as the prima donna. helped to evoke the applause 
and bravos of the audience. 


Mr. AquiLar’s Matinees.—Mr. Aguilar has been giving a 
series of matinées of pianoforte music at his residence, during the 





Prominently before the public to secure its active and liberal co-operation.” 





holidays. ‘They have been fully and fashionably attended. On 
Monday last the following pieces were given :— . 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, 





ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTIETH CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 25, 1864. 








FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


VIEUXTEMPS. 


PART I. 


QUARTET, in A minor, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello F 
M. M. Vivuxtewps, L. Rigs, H. Wess and Paque. 


SERENADE, “ Quand tu chantes bercte"—Madame Panera. ° 
’ 
SONG—Mr. SANTLEY . . . . . . . af Re . 


SONATA, in A flat, Op. 26, containing the Funeral March, for Piano- 
forte alone—Mr. Cartes Hate, ° ° ° e - Beethoven. 


M. 





Mendelssohn. 


Gounod, 
Schubert. 


PART II. 


SONATA, in B flat major, for Violin and Pianoforte (dedicated to 
Mile. Strinassacchi) pet Stee i te ye re 7e nee 
M. Vieuxtemps and Mr. Charles Hate, 


SONG, “* What shall I sing ?”—Madame Parepa 
SONG, “ The Stirrup-cup"—Mr. SAnTLey . . . 


QUARTET, in B flat, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello. ° 
M. M. Vievxtemps, L. Ries, H. Webs and Paque. 


Benedict. 
Arditi. 
Haydn, 


Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, an interval of FIVE MINUTES Will 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; To be had of Mr. Austin, at 
the Hall, 28 liccadilly ; Messrs. Cuarpet. & Co., 50 New Bond Street, &c., &c. 


HALL. — NEW 


PHILHARMONIC 





JAMES’S 


WT 
S CONCERT.—Dircetor, Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc.—The Subscribers are 


respectfully infurmed that the Concerts will commence early in next season. The 


Prospectus for 1364 will shortly be issued. 
NICHOLLS, Hon. See. 


To ADVERTISERS.—Zhe Office of ‘THe MusicaL Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (Kirst Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Three o'Clock P.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND Composers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concerr Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in ‘tHe MusicaL Wor.p. 
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To the Editor of the Mustcau Wortp. 


IR,—That applause bestowed at a concert of Sacred Music 

is in the inverse ratio of the terms of admission—a 
proposition not now affirmed for the first time—reccived a 
strong confirmation on Tuesday evening at Exeter Hall 
when the Mess/ah was performed for the benefit of a Charity, 
and the tickets were double the ordinary charges of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. No matter what the cause of the 
raising of the prices, whether the benevolent purpose for 
Which the performance was given, or the appearance of 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, who invariably calls upon the 
public to help others before asking them to help herself— 
some rigid censors would proclaim such an act politic rather 
than cisinterested—the result showed that the Managers of 





the Charitable Fund had made no mistake, and had calcu- 
lated with sound judgment upon the hall being crowded. 
Archbishops Canterbury and York and Bishop London, 
with other high ecclesiastics who patronised the concert, no 
doubt reckoned that the holy cause of Charity had brought 
the vast congregation together, and had induced the good 
and wealthy classes of London to expend their guineas so 
liberally upon an oratorio that had already been given some 
half dozen times since the commencement of the holidays. 
Alas for such a belief! and alas for the stimulants that ex- 
cited so much beneficence! Had Madlle. Parepa, Madame 
Rudersdorff, or any other clever soprano, been announced in 
place of Madame Goldschmidt, the benches of Exeter Hall 
would have been comparatively empty, and the holy cause of 
Charity would have reddened with shame instead of satisfaction. 
The Swedish Nightingale was the main, if not indeed the 
only attraction, and although she had with her such eminent 
artists as Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Wilbye Cooper and 
Mr. Weiss; although the band was first-rate and the chorus 
tolerable; I cannot think that any body was interested in any 
thing but her. Granted then that she was the “ bright par- 
ticular star” of the performance on Tuesday evening, it 
should follow d priori that she would be received with un- 
bounded applause. On the contrary, the reception awarded 
to her was far from enthusiastic—was apathetic, if not 
strangely frigid. Nor, except on two or three occasions 
during the performance, did Madame Goldschmidt succeed 
in creating what might be called a great sensation. She did, 
indeed, in these instances, rouse the audience from their 
seeming listlessness, and made them cry out and clap their 
hands in spite of themselves; but they soon sank into their 
normal apathy and coolness. Now, what was the cause of 
this indifference ?—indifference to one, too, who enjoyed 
perhaps the largest fame of any artist since Malibran, and 
who, moreover, made for herself an unparalleled reputation, 
apart from her talent, by her boundless acts of generosity ? 
The cause was nothing more nor less than the high terms of 
admission, which shut out the ordinary frequenters of such 
places of amusement, and let in a new section of the music- 
loving public,—or, rather, of the sight-seeing and wonder- 
seeking public, to whom violent emotion in the cause of Art 
is a thing unknown, and any outward demonstration of 
feeling a bore, or an impossibility. Fashionable people 
should have their privileges, and those who pay a guinea to 
hear Jenny Lind sing should be permitted to listen after 
their own manner. Perhaps the great people present on Tues- 
day night may have thought more about the music and the 
singer for having done nothing throughout the performance 
but look through their opera-glasses, or consult the clock on 
their right hand. 

If Madame Goldschmidt would seek for applause, and 
nothing beyond, she should assuredly never sing in presence 
of a merely fashionable, or high-paying, audience. I am 
speaking, be it remembered, of the Sacred Concert-room, or 
else I might be met with a reference to Jenny Lind’s suc- 
cesses at the Opera to show the fallacy of my proposition. 
But the Opera isa different affair altogether from the Sacred 
Concert-room, and is governed not only by fashion, but 
royalty, mediocracy, if I may use the term, and, in fact, by 
every section of the musical public. It is as much as Mr. 
Costa and Mr. Bowley can do to prohibit uproarious applause 
at the performances of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and 
the public press has, in vain, endeavoured to put a stop to 
the system of encoring. But at these performances the 
general public assist, and as long as they know and feel, and 
are coerced by no considerations of delicacy, timidity, or the 
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loftier proprieties, they will, when delighted, give breath to 
their voices, clap their hands aloud, and express their 
emotions in terms not to be measured by rule, nor re- 
stricted by statute. To move an audience is the singer's 
surest manifestation of his power; but if those who are moved 
exhibit no emotion, the singer is deceived and believes him- 
self incapable when he may have displayed his art in all its 
variety and grandeur. Thus, there is good and satisfactory 
reason why applause should not be interdicted even at Sacred 
Concert-rooms. The singer of Handel’s music is as suscep- 
tible as the singer of Rossini’s; and we can see no reason 
why Sims Reeves should be debarred from that in which 
Mario is allowed to indulge to any extent. Let Mr. Costa 
and Mr. Bowley chew upon this. Rivrixeron Pirz. 


ouan==G 





NGLAND is not exactly the musician’s paradise. By 
simple wearing down of custom he escapes the old 
statute against “rogues and vagabonds,” and very little 
more. Socially, he has fewer privileges than belong to any 
artistic class in the world. His work is hard, and its pecu- 
niary guid not superabundant. Fight he must for bare 
standing-room, and with little or none of honor to be won 
in the contest. The steps for a youngster’s advance are 
long between and slippery of foothold, while the veteran 
may look far a-field, indeed, for any harbor of refuge. It is 
specially in this latter particular that we are so often reminded 
of the painful contrast between our own institutions and 
those of the Continent. It is not in the mere bread-and- 
butter aspect of the question—the money-gains open to the 
teacher and public executant—that there is any sense in the 
much-repeated cry that there is “1o encouragement to 
English musicians.” Ina broader and higher sense, however, 
the complaint is both just and important. We have none 
of those snug and honorable Court or State appointments 
—those Kapellemeister-ships, for instance—wherein, with no 
struggle for subsistence, and no other public responsibilities 
than those of directing his concerts and managing his 
orchestra, a musician may devote an honorable and honored 
leisure to the highest problems of his art. The cnly ghostly 
shadows of such things in this country are the mastership of 
the Queen’s private band, of which nothing need be said, and 
the various musical appointments about the Chapel Royal, 
among which those of “ composer” and organist have all but 
nominal duties with nearly an equivalent of pay, while the 
minor places are so “‘ jobbed” and ridiculously misappro- 
priated as to be simple fun for those who know them, and 
altogether unheard-of by the rest of the world. 

But that which the State has altogether ignored has been 
partly, at least, and doubtless unwittingly, provided for by 
the Church. It is needless now to inquire how far the 
original statutes of our cathedrals went in affirming the office 
and emoluments of their organists, or, indeed, if they con- 
templated the distinct existence of any such functionaries at 
all. Suffice it for present purposes that custom and the 
necessity of the ease have long since established an appoint- 
ment carrying with it pay, leisure and distinction enough to 
make it coveted by musicians. True it is that in none of 
these qualities is the place of cathedral organist extrava- 


gantly rich, as times go. Nay, there is plenty of strong 


talking and writing extant to the effect that, considering 
what manner of man he ought to be, the cathedral organist 
is wretchedly ill-paid, and that both he and the lay-vicars 
have been shamefully plundered in order to satiate that 
money-greed so characteristic of the ecclesiastical community. 
But, be all this as true as it may, it must still be admitted 








that an unfailing yearly stipend of £250 to £300, with a 
snug old-fashioned house in the cathedral “ close,” with all 
the society and patronage of the neighbourhood at command, 
with a magnificent building in which to hear one’s-self play, 
a fine choir to sing one’s own or other people’s music, and 
leisure enough to follow any pursuit-—- be it teaching forlucre 
or writing for love—it must be admitted, we say, that these 
conditions are sufficiently valuable to render the place of 
cathedral organist a worthy possession to the musician. To 
take one step nearer to our present purpose, these appoint- 
ments, be their intrinsic value what it may, are the sole 
prizes open to the musical artist of this country. Whether 
they were intended to be so matters nothing to the question. 
They are appointments for life, and carry with them advan- 
tages of money, social position and a species of local dignity 
enough to constitute them, as we have described them, the 
musical prizes of this country, and as such they are regarded 
by the profession. It is to be expected that they should 
attract to them the ablest men of the time, and, again, that 
the position should react on the ambition of its occupant. 
Where but in the cathedral ought we to seek for the first 
organ-playing? To whom but the cathedral organist should 
we look for help towards a fine school of Church musie, by 
the skilful revision of those chequered stores of grandeur and 
rubbish which fill the cathedral libraries, and, above all, by 
the addition of new compositions worthy their place and 
object ? 

We have given a very plain and unvarnished account of 
the cathedral organist’s office: its advantages and responsi- 
bilities. That the former are not over-stated must he well- 
known to the profession; and that the latter can be fitly 
discharged only by a man of great ability stands to the 
simplest reason. But, looking to facts, are these advantages 
and responsibilities co-relatively assigned? Are the ablest 
men in these places of distinction? We fear that a strict 
answer to these questions must be no less painful than un- 
satisfactory. We fear that, with the single exception of 
Winchester, where Dr. 8. S. Wesley honors his appointment 
much more than he is honored by it, not one of those impor- 
tant places can be fairly quoted as in the hands of a great 
player and eminent composer. The subject, however, is so 
delicate and unpleasant, that, but for late occurrences and a 
definite purpose to serve, we should certainly not have 
agitated it. The Musican Wortp has no very radical 
tendencies. We have quite the usual amount of respect for 
vested interests. We have not the slightest desire to see 
any of the present occupants of these cathedral places removed 
to make way for even the ablest men who would be found to 
supplant them. Let “ by-gones be by-gones.” But we must 
strongly protest against any new appointments of a character 
likely to retain these coveted places to the race of respectable 
sub-mediocrities who now so generally fill them. Above all, 
in the name of all that is due to the energetic and successful 
cultivation of musical talent, we must protest against the 
scandal of seeing men of great and notorious ability quietly 
ignored, in sham “ competitions,” to make way for the un- 
known protéges of an aggressive and bigoted Church party. 

If, then, we specially allude to the last two cathedral 
appointments that have been made:—if we affirm that 
neither of the appointed professors belongs in any way to the 
class of representative men in music; that neither is a fine 
performer, nor has composed (or, at least, published) a dozen 
bars that any one would care to hear twice; in short, that 
neither is at all known as a musician to the body-catholic of 
musicians—it is less for the purpose of condemning these 
particular instances of ill-bestowed patronage, than of 
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pointing out the evil of the system under which such things 
ean occur. The Capitular bodies feeling the want, as we 
imagine, of some adviser about the choice of their organists, 
seem to have tacitly arrived at a resolution to commit all 
such appointments to the decision of the Rev. Sir I. G. 
Ouseley. There are several circumstances that appear to 
mark this course as not unreasonable on the part of the 
clergy. Sir F. Ouseley is the Oxford Professor of Music 
and has thus an undeniable status in his favor: he is besides 
a clergyman, and, doubtless, a prodigy in the eyes of his 
brethren ; and, lastly, he has that mysterious kind of repu- 
tation which is sure to be greedily accepted by those who 
have no power to analyze it. But, having such responsi- 
bilities placed in his hands—-being a gentleman pur sang— 
far removed from all taint of professional trickery— 
thoroughly imbued with the wish to do right, and, 
personally, one of the most amiable of men—the Oxford 
Professor is still an exceedingly unsafe guide in the 
matter of which we speak. Setting aside, for the pre- 
sent, the abstract value of his pretensions to estimate 
the real accomplishments of any educated musician, he 
has certain strange and fantastic notions about music— 
and especially the kind of music affected by his sect—that 
must for ever and fatally influemme his judgment. We need 
not look far for evidences of his determination that no 
cathedral appointment within his influence shall fall to the 
lot of any one, no matter what his ability, who has not gra- 
duated at the feet of himself and his mystic and meaningless 
companions—his choragus and corypheus. And all this 
nonsense is carried on with a gravity and decorum that 
would be intensely ludicrous, were it not exeeedingly mis- 
chievous. If persevered in, it may deal a fatal stroke to the 
progress of church-music among us, by retaining all its 
prizes in the patronage of the weakest and emptiest set of 
drivellers that ever aspired to form a musical party in this 
or any other country. At one blow it cuts away the ground 
beneath the feet of all such men, as by their thorough accom- 
plishment in art, the maturity of their experience, and their 
earnest development of talent, are alone worthy of selection 
for a cathedral appointment. No such man would con- 
descend to “make tail” in the crowd of expectancy by 
“graduating” in Sir I’. Ouseley’s school, while there re- 
mained a chance (to say nothing of the certainty) that the 
first vacant appointment would be given to some beardless 
youth—with all his experience to gain, his talent (if any) to 
cultivate, and, perhaps, without either feeling or power for any 
serious step in Art—who was content to swear fealty to the 
eternal perfection of the “single chant,” the “church modes,” 
and “unbarred” music. We are prepared, of course, to en- 
counter all the usual statements, such as that the cathedral 
organist should be a “good accompanyist,” rather than a 
“fine performer;” and that a thorough understanding of 
“church-music” is indispensable. All this kind of truistic 
fallacy is merely a specimen of those rhetorical “ refuges for 
the destitute,” in which conscious inability has, time imme- 
morial, sought protection. It is open, besides, to the simplest 
answer. Not to mention that a bad performer cannot be a 
good accompanyist, the cathedral organist ought, as a player, 
to be excellent at all points. As to the silly mystery made 
about understanding “church-music,” it is enough to say 
that, excepting the greatest of all our church-music—that of 
Purcell, and which, judging by the treatment it receives, 
appears to be entirely beyond the comprehension of the 
Oxford school itself{—there is certainly nothing in our cathe- 
dral libraries that any ordinary student would not thoroughly 
“understand” in a week, and but very little that he could 





honestly think worth even that amount of trouble. If any 
thing more be needed on this head, we can but refer to the 
compositions of the Oxford musicians themselves, in which 
there is certainly nothing to be “understood,” except, in- 
deed, the extraordinary assumption of their authors that 
they are really giving to the world that which has any 
musical significance or value whatever. 

If Sir I’. Ouseley is really to be the sole arbiter in the 
appointment of cathedral organists, it behoves him to look 
very carefully to what he does in future. To have strange 
whims about what he may please to consider “ church-art” 
is all very well, provided they be indulged entirely at his 
own expense. But it will certainly not be tolerated that the 
best interests of ecclesiastical music, and the just claims of 
eminent men, are to be perpetually sacrificed to gratify the 
medieval eccentricities and absurd pretensions of a school 
which, up to this time, does not number in its ranks a single 
musician of distinction. 





—_——O 
MUSIC IN COLOGNE. 

‘HE third Gesellschaft’s Concert took place recently, 
under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, in the 
Giirzenich. As usual, it was devoted to the performance 
of an oratorio, occupying the entire evening, viz., Handel's 
Messiah, which the public had not heard for some time.* 
In the course of the winter, another grand oratorio, and 

after that J. 8. Bach's Matthius'-Passion will follow. 

The Messiah was, on this occasion, given nearly in its 
entirety. In the first part, only an air and a chorus (Nos. 
6 and 7) were omitted; in the second, a recitative, or 
chorus, “ Lobsinget dem Ewigen Sohn,” and the contralto- 
air, “ Du fihrest in die Hohi” (Nos. 33—35) ; and, in the 
third, a recitative, the duet between contralto and tenor, 
the chorus, “Drum Dank Dur, Gott,” and the air, “Ist Gott 
fiir uns” (Nos. 48—51); that is, deducting the two short 
recitatives, only eight numbers out of fifty-two, yet the 
concert lasted from half-past six until past ten o'clock. 
Although this is Handel’s most magnificent work, curtail- 
ment is more needed in it than in his other oratorios, be- 
cause there is no dramatic element worth mentioning, while 
even the epic element exists in only a few passages. The 
lyrical element is the prevailing feature, the expression of 
the sentiments and feelings of Christians at the appearance 
of the Redeemer upon earth, after his sacrificial death, the 
propagation of the Gospel, Redemption, and Life Eternal. 
There is no animated or changing action, but merely an end- 
lessly rich store of devotion, belief, consolation, and hope. 
It is in this character of the work that we find the reason 
why, despite so much excellence, a certain monotony exer- 
cises a fatiguing influence. The human mind cannot sup- 
port too long a tension of its highest and most noble feelings 
in one and the same direction, especially when produced by 
the excitement of music, and its undeniable effect upon the 
nerves. Handel's Messiah has existed for longer than a 
century like a dome of sounding bronze, and will never be 
battered down by the tempests of time. But let any one 
sojourn for days in gothic halls even of the most elevated 
architectural style, and he will yearn for the blue sky and 
the green woods. The performance, on this occasion, was 
undoubtedly a meritorious one, though not always bearing 
the impress of perfection. But how is it possible to attain 
that perfection which corresponds to the Ideal our under- 
standing pictures to itself from the wonderful value of a 
composition towering high above all other vocal works ? 





* Niederrheinische Musih- Zeitung. 
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The chorus had only little to do at the second of these con- 
certs, but it amply compensated us in the third. It is true 
that, in the first two numbers, nay, even in the magnificent 
‘‘Denn ist uns ein Kind geboren” (which we should have 
desired to hear taken more quickly, because the joyful 
exultation, expressed in the bravura, is, to a certain degree, 
arrested by a slow tempo, while a more animated tempo does 
not at all detract from the rhythmically vigorous passages) ; 
the chorus was somewhat backward in displaying the requisite 
powerand precision, but with the “ Ehre sei Gott in der Héhe’” 
it began to raise itself to that height which leads to the in- 
spired, we might say, the plastic pourtrayal of the great tone 
pictures, and at this height did it maintain itself in all the num- 
bers of the second part, especially in the chorus, “‘ Wahrlich, 
Er trug unsre Qual ;” in the following fugue—* Durch seine 
Wunden sind wir geheilet!” in the ‘ Hoch, thut euch auf,” 
and in the song of praise—“ Hallelujah.” The final chorus, 
too, from the Largo to the end of the fugued “Amen” was 
sung with a breadth, power and freshness, as though the 
work had to be recommenced. ‘The impression produced in 
the choruses was greatly increased by the co-operation of 
the organ, for which Herr Ferdinand Hiller had written a 
separate part, quite in the spirit of Handel, and the execu- 
tion of which had been undertaken by Herr F. Weber. The 
soft strains of the organ mingled, too, in an admirable 
manner, with the melody of several of the recitatives and 
solos. The solo-quartet was filled by Madame Rudersdorff 
(from London), Madlle. Schreck (from Bonn), Herr Gibbels 
(from Aix-la-Chapelle), and Herr Hill (from Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine.) By her performance in The Messiah, Madame 
Rudersdorff fully justified the high reputation she has for 
years enjoyed, especially as an oratorio-singer, in England. 
Her clear, strong soprano has even gained breadth and 
soundness of tone, while her management of it displays, as 
far as regards technical skill, artistic training developed ‘into 
mastery, in consequence of which the voice is never refractory, 
but is rendered capable of giving the most varied niceties of 
tone. he purity of intonation, the clearness and smoothness 
of the bravura, the correctness of the shake, as well as 
of the mordente and grace-notes, against which, when so 
executed, we have nothing to advance, even in Handel, are 
qualities and ornaments of her style above the reach of 
blame. The gems of her performance were the recitative 
and ariosos of the Passion: “ Die Schmach bricht ihm sein 
Herz,” up to “ Doch Du liessest ihn im grabe nicht,” and, 
in the last part, the air, “Ich weiss, dass mein Erldser 
Lebt.” The higher, however, the position occupied by so 
distinguished an artist, the more likely is she to be seduced 
into taking advantage of the capabilities of her voice for 
expression, and of the technical mastery she possesses over 
it, in a manner which borders upon a virtuosity of execution 
not appropriate in Handel’s music, or, at least, not regarded 
with approbation in Germany. We allude to the sharp 
contrasts between the pianissimo and the forte, especially 
when no motive exists for them, either in the words or 
the musical phrase. As an instance of this we may 
mention the harsh contrasts between “ Und der Engel 
sprach” and “ Fiirehtet Euch nicht;” between “ Der 
Heiland” and “ Der Gesalbte;” between “ Wer Kennet” 
and “Solche Qualen.” We really do not belong to those 
who laud that wearisome style of oratorical delivery some- 
times heard in Germany ; but est modus in rebus, there is a 
medium in everything, as the critic Horace said long ago, 
and a variety of expression obtained by this fashion of contrast 
belonging to the most modern school of the Italians—for 


never be considered by us as characterised by beauty, 
though all Engiand were to admire it:* Besides we never 
heard anything of the kind from the great singers of the 
soprano partin 7'he Messiah—from Jenny Lind, or Clara 
Novello. Why should not Mad. Rudersdorff equal them in 
in this respect as well as in others ? 

It would be difficult for any fair artist to surpass Malle. 
Schreck in her rendering of the contralto part, especially 
of the air in E flat major, “ Er wird verschmihet.” 
It is precisely in the middle notes that her voice pos- 
sesses that equable, full tone requisite in Handel's con- 
tralto solos, while her thorough nobleness of expression, 
which loses nothing of its fervor on account of its simplicity, 
has something about it particularly attractive and pleasing. 
It was only a day or two previous to the performance that 
Herr Gibbels undertook the tenor part, in consequence of 
leave of absence having been refused Herr Borchers of the 
Wiesbaden Theatre. He sang the recitative and the first 
air very well. But neither his vocal powers, which are 
adapted more for lyrical expression, nor his professional 
training, were sufficient for imparting due effect to the 
heroic character of the air in A minor, “Du serschligst 
sie.” The bass solos were sung by Herr Hill, from Frank- 
fort, the constantly increasing excellence of whose efforts we 
have already often mentioned in these pages. On this 
occasion, his rendering of all the recitatives, as well as of 
the airs: ‘“ Das Volk, das im Dunkeln,” and “Sie schallt, 
die Posaune,’ was most admirable, as was everything de- 
pending on full, broad tone, correct delivery and expression. 
To sing with perfection Handel’s bravura sfyle, such, for 
instance, as it is to be found in the air “ Was toben die 
Heiden,” is, indeed, a task which scarcely any bass singers 
can perform except approximately. 

‘sccliiidadaiai 

Mr. Francois Scuorr, sole representative of the well- 
known firm of Messrs. B. Schott & Sons, of Mayence, and 
a partner in the firm of Messrs, Schott & Co., 159, Regent 
Street, London, has just been appointed Councillor of 
H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Hessen-Darmstadt, for the 
department of trade. 


Mbtie. Cartotra Partt has left Paris for Brussells. 

MapAME ARABELLA GODDARD is at Boulogne sur mer. She 
returns to London the week after next. 

Stvort.—This celebrated violinist is giving concerts at Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Poitiers, Angouléme, &c., &c., with great success. 

Tue Monpay Porvtar Concerts are to be resumed on Monday 
the 25th inst., when M. Vieuxtemps will lead the quartets for the 
first time during the present series. 

Herr Ernst, who is now in London, at the residence of 
Dr.—( Cavendish Sq.)—is said to be faradvanced with the‘compo- 
sition of a new quartet in A major. Mr. Arthur Chappell will 
doubtless introduce it to his patrons at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. 

A Fortune REeap(iL)y Mape.—It is said that Herr Sigismond 
Thalberg, by his concerts in Hanover Square, and his tours through 
the country in the years 1862, 1863, has realised £12,000. ‘Thus 
much for an arpeqgyio ! 

Mr. Osertuur (The harpist), leaves London for a short time 
to fulfil concert engagements in the principal towns in Holland and 
afterwards in Brunswick and Dresden. Mr. Oberthiir also will pro- 

ceed to Ratisbone (the residence of the Prince Shurn and ‘Taxis), 

where his , opera Floris le Namur which ,already has been 

performed at Wiesbaden, is to be reproduced in the course of this 

winter. 











their o/d school we entertain the profoundest respect !—will 


* But all England does not admire it. Let our respected contemporary 
make no mistake on this head—TnransLaror. 
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f NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Norwicu, Jan. 7. 


A general meeting of the supporters of this festival was held this 
afternoon at the Shire Hall, Lord Sondes presiding. There was an 
influential attendance. 

The sub-committee presented the following report: 

“Your sub-committee have the great satisfaction of reporting to you that 
your efforts and theirs have been eminently successful, and that the festival of 
1863 has proved one of the best in every point of view that has taken place in 
Norwich. Many circumstances occurred to render its success uncertain; St. 
Andrew’s Hall was undergoing gigantic repairs at a time when it was thought 
by many to be impossible to get it ready for our festival; very extensive 
alterations in the arrangement of the hall were thus rendered necessary ; the 
organ had to be taken down and, together with the orchestra, removed to the 
opposite end of the building; and nothing but extreme energy and ability on the 
part of those employed to do the work could have accomplished it in time. On ac- 
count of these alterations in the hall many extra expenses were incurred; we 
were obliged to hire a room for our choral practice and rehearsals, and to make 
several other changes in our arrangements, which increased certain items of 
expenditure beyond the usual amount. But in spite of these difficulties, and 
many others arising out of the limited time afforded for our operations, we 
have the pleasure to state that our surplus amounts in round numbers to 12001. 
As to the distribution of this balance, we beg to recommend that a sum of 
200/. shonld be set apart as a reserve fund for a future festival, and that 
1000/. be distributed amongst the charities in the following manner :—To the 
Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 250/.; to the West Norfolk and Lynn Hospital, 
1251.5 to the Great Yarmouth Hospital, 125/.; to the Norwich Dispensary, 
100/.; to the Jenny Lind Hospital, 70/.; to the Norwich Eye Infirmary, 50/; 
to the Norwich Blind Institution, 50/ ; to the Norwich Lying-in Charity, 
50/. to the Norwich Sick Poor Socicty, 50/.; to the Norwich Benevolent 
Society for Decayed Tradesmen, 50/.; to the Norwich District Visiting Society, 
25/.; to the Royal National Life-boat Institution, 25/.; to the Stanley Home, 
301. Total 1000/. In consideration of the advantages accruing to the 
festival from the alterations in St. Andrew's Hall, we recommend that a sum 
of 251. be presented to the St. Andrew’s Hall restoration committee, as an 
acknowledgment of their great and successful efforts to make the hall attractive 
and convenient for the festival. The satisfactory result of the festival of 1863 
must fully prove the value of such an Institution, aud we trust the effect of it 
will be to enlist at once a large number of guarantees in favor of a continuance 
ot these triennial meetings, productive as they are of good to various charities, 
and benefit to the trade of Norwich; and last, not least, of enjoyment and 
delight to many assembled families and friends. In conclusion, we cannot 
express too strongly our sense of the efforts made by the conductor, Mr. 
Benedict, to raise our festival to the highest position in the provinces ; for by 
his untiring zeal in our cause, his devoted energy and perseverance, and his 
determination to give us the full benefit of his great musical knowledge and 
experience, we believe him to be deserving of our warmest thanks.” 

The statement of accounts annexed to the report showed that the 
total receipts from all sources had been 5278/. 4s. 6d., and the total 
expenditure 405/. 133. 4d., leaving a balance of 1221. lls. 2d. The 
expenditure—1189/., was paid for the services of the principal vocal 
performers, and 9065/. for the instrumental band. 

The report was adopted, and votes of thanks were accorded to Lord 
Suffield, chairman, and Colonel Custance, vice chairman of the general 
committee; the Mayor and Sheriff of Norwich, for the valuable support 
afforded by them in their official capacities ; to Mr. Benedict, conductor, 
for his cantata, Richard Caur de Lion, and for his general services both 
prior to and at the festival; to Mr. E. Silas, for affording the public 
of Norfolk and Norwich an opportunity of hearing the first performance 
of his new oratorio, Joash ; to Mr. Hill, chorus master; to Mr. Wilkin, 
leader of rehearsals and other local and amateur performers at the 
festival; to Mr. W. Wilde, Mr. W. J. Cubit, and Mr. J. Mottram, tor 
auditing the accoun‘s; to Mr. J. . Howard Taylor, for his efficient 
services as honorary secretary (Mr. Taylor, in acknowledging the com- 
pliment, intimated his intention of retiring from the secretariat); and 
to Mr. F. J. Blake, for discharging the duties of honorary treasurer. 

It was turther resolved to torm a reserved fund of 200/. as proposed, 
and to hold the next festival in 1866, a numerous committee being 
appointed, with power to add to their number. A guarantee list was 
opened, and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to Lord Sondes, 
for presiding ; and also to Mr. H. S. Patteson, who had succeeded the 
noble lord in the chair towards the latter part of the meeting, his 
lordship Leen under the necessity of leaving Norwich by the 3.5. p.m. 
train. 

a , 

Niw SuaxspeaniaN Reavira.—Sir,—When did J7amlet express a 
desire to become a member of the Hebrew persuasion? When he 
wished that his too too solid flesh would resolve itself into a Jew. 

Your’s truly, A Youne Coumenrator.—(L’unch.) 


~ The Tune forthe German War-Dance.—* The Kiel Row.” —( Punch) 





CONCERTS. 

Mr. Howarp Grover’s Concenr.—Mr. Howard Glover's method of 
providing a musical entertainment is the simplest possible, but is also 
the most likely to ensure success. It is to engage all the talent of note, 
vocal and instrumental, in the metropolis, and to make use of them in 
a well-assorted programme. ‘Thus in Saturday’s concert among the 
singers we find Mdlle. Parepa, Mesdames Rudersdortf, Weiss, Laura 
Baxter, Louisa Vinning and Misses Stabbach, Fanny <Armytage, 
Eleonora Wilkinson, Florence De Courcy, Emma Heywood, Rose 
Hersee, and E. Soldene, George Vining, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Santley, 
Weiss, Cummings, ‘Thomas, and Renwick, Signors Marchesi aid 
Dodonofi; and among the instrumentalists Mdlle. Mariot de Beauvoisin, 
Messrs. G. Osborne, Lindsay Sloper, J. IF’. Barnett and Harold Thomas 
(pianoforte), M. Sainton (violin), Mr. Sydney Pratten (flute), Mr. 
Lazarus (clarinct), and Mr. T. Harper (trumpet). As usual the selec- 
tion was of interminable length, but hardly so long as we remember at 
St. James’s Hall, From so many performances we can merely select a_ 
few for notice. The most important instrumental achievement was 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s “Grand Fantasia” for four performers on two 
pianofortes—played for the first time, if we remember right, at Mr. 
Senedict’s concert last year—executed by the composer, Messrs. G A, 
Osborne, J. F. Barnett and Harold Thomas, and enthusiastically 
applauded. Mdlle. Mariot de Beauvoisin—a young French pianist, 
who had already been heard at Mr. Alfred Mellon’s concerts in the 
autumn—played Dochler’s variations on “ Vivi Tu” and another piece, 
and made a decided hit in the former, being recalled with unanimous 
voice by the whole audience. Mr. Pratten also played a solo of his 
own composition on the flute. Mr. Sims Reeves sang ‘“ Black-eyed 
Susan,” and a new ballad composed expressly for him by Mr. Howard 
Glover, called “Oh, Mary dear! that you were here” and created a 
furor in both, the latter being vociferously encored, and deservedly, let 
us add, since the ballad is charming and the singing was exquisite. 
Mr. Santley sang “Colleen Bawn,” from the Lily of Killarney, and 
Arditi’s “Stirrup Cup,” and was encored in the latter. Mr. Weiss 
did not escape the customary bts in his own ‘“ Village Blacksmith.” 
Mdlle. Parepa and Madame Rudersdorff both sang well, the former 
choosing “ Let the bright seraphim” and Ganz’s “ Birdie,” and the 
latter, “She wore a wreath ot roses.” “ Birdie,” and the “ Wreath 
of roses” obtained marked applause, the former being re-demanded, 
Miss Emma Heywood introduced a new and very pleasing song, com- 
posed expressly for her by Mr. C. J. Uargitt, called “ Rest thee, babe,” 
with decided success; and with Miss Rose Hersee gave the charming 
duet, ‘“O glorious age of chivalry,” from Mr. Howard Glover's operetta, 
Once too Otfen, to the great delight of the audience. Miss Florence 
de Courey pleased us very much by the agreeable quality of her voice 
and the neatness and simplicity of her style. This young lady is new 
to the concert-rcom, but she already promises to be not only an acqui- 
sition but an ornament. With so fine a voice and such undeniable 
taste it will be her own fault if great success escapes her. She sang 
Mr. Wallace’s very pretty ballad, “The Song of May,” and although 
it came very late in the programme, so excellently was the song given 
that it created a marked sensation. Mr. W. Cummings deserves a 
word of praise for his expressive singing of Herr Reichardt’s popular 
song, “Thou art so near and yet so far.” The conductors were 
Messrs. Benedict, Randegger, Frank Movi, Emile Berger, C. J. Hargitt, 
Howard Glover, and G, A, Osborne. 

Tue S.v Groror’s Riri Votunrerns gave their third annual regi- 
mental concert at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening There was 
a numerous attendance. The majority of the gentlemen appeared in 
uniform. The concert took place, as on the two previous occasions, by 
permission of the commanding officer, Lieut. Colonel the Hon. C. H. 
Lindsay, who took an active part in it, playing a solo on the cornet-a- 
piston with such skill and taste as to evoke a rapturous demand for its 
repetition. We need hardly observe that Colonel Lindsay is a most 
accomplished amateur cornet player. ‘Che St. George’s Band, ably 
conducted by Mr. Haydn Millars, played sundry popular selections, 
that from Faust being received with great favor. ‘I'he band also per- 
formed a galop, called “The Adela,” composed by Colonel Lindsay, 
who played the cornet solos introduced into it with admirable eflect. 
The whole weight of the concert, however, did not devolve upon the 
commander and the band The following professionals assisted :— 
vocalists, Mdlle. Parepa, Miss Stabbach, Miss Lefiler, and Mr Santley ; 
instrumentalists, Mr. Brinley Richards, Herr Henseler and Herr Ganz 
(pianoforte), and Mr. Wustemann (flute). Mr. Santley and Mdlle. 
Parepa were encored in all they sang. Herr Henscler, the pianist, 
played Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue in A minor, one of Mendelssohn's 
lieder ohne worte, and.Chopin’s Valse in A flat, all three with good 
effect; and Weber’s Waltz expressly arranged for the concert by Mr. 
srinley Richards, and capitally played by him, was one of the attrac- 
tive performances of the concert. ‘The audience was one of the most 
enthusiastic ever assembled in St. James's Hall, and everything passed 
off in the most spirited manner possible. 
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Tue Leens Town Hatt Orean.—We have on former occasions 
expressed our opinion of the above instrument, as compared with our 
own in York Minster. Happening to have an hour to spare last 
Tuesday, and knowing that the Leeds borough organist on that day 
usually plays a series of selected pieces, we took the opportunity of 
testing the correctness of our former impressions. The hall is gene- 
rally thrown open for the inspection of all visitors, but on Tuesday 
afternoons each person on entering is charged threepence; and even 
that moderate sum produces sufficient to repay the Corporation for the 
expenses incurred in the salary of the organist, &e., and it is not 
improbable that, as good music is becoming more and more appreciated, 
a handsome income may eventually result, as we believe is the case in 
Liverpool, where the Corporation receive an income of some hundreds 
a year from similar organ performances. No one can visit the Leeds 
Town Hall without being struck with its immense size and splendid 
decorations. On each side are lofty Corinthian columns, ending in a 
circular apse, filled entirely with the gigantic organ, which, though we 
still think in some respects inferior to our own, is still confessedly one 
of the few grand instruments of which this country can boast. It con- 
tains no less than 119 stops and composition pedals, and 6,276 pipes. 
The case, noble in design and elaborately decorated, rises nearly sixty 
feet from the body of the hall. ‘The wind is supplied by four hydraulic 
engines, which silently, and without the slightest apparent effort, 
supply the nostrils of this huge instrument with the breath of life. 
We must acknowledge that a great improvement has taken place in the 
tone of the organ, within the last two or three years. It is more even ; 
much of the harshness which formerly displeasett the ear appears to 
have gone; the mighty power of the eight and sixteen feet diapasons 
is, without the slightest alloy, all pure tone, which with remarkable 
felicity unites and harmonises with the delicate and beautiful reeds. 
It is no disrespect to the organist to say that some of this improvement 
may be attributed to his more thorough knowledge of the instrument, 
and to the masterly manner in which he now handles it; for it is 
perfectly impossible that any person, however gifted, could, without 
long and severe labor, master all the difficulties of his position, 
surrounded on each side by a bewildering labyrinth of ivory-headed 
stops, his feet hanging over a whole broadside of heavy metalled pedals, 
with thousands of pipes above him, and a criticising audience behind. 
The performance was of a varied character, commencing with an over- 
ture, air and chorus by Handel, and other pieces by Mendelssohn and 
Bach, well calculated to display every variety of sound, from the 
trilling of the tiny piccolo to the roar of the mighty ophecleide. The 
reeds especially appear in wonderful variety and excellence, and every 
instrument in the orchestra is well represented. In comparing it with 
our own organ, we still think that our diapasons are sweeter and better 
adapted to the accompaniments of the Cathedral service, possessing 
that full rich tone which only time can give.— Yorkshire Gazette. 


Lreeps.—Mg. Kennepy’s Sones or Scortanp.—The first of these 
entertainments was given last evening at the Music Hall. Mr. 
Kennedy, by his admirable singing of the songs of his native country, 
proved himself a worthy successor of the celebrated John Wilson. 
Fike Wilson, he enjoys the advantage (no inconsiderable one) of Mr. 
Land as his pianoforte accompanist. Mr. Kennedy introduced with 
great success an entirely new feature into his programme, under the 
promising title of ‘“ Noctes Ambrosianx,” being dialogues between 
the author, Professor Wilson (Christopher North) and the Ettrick 
Shepherd. These being interspersed with appropriate songs formed a 
most attractive part of the entertainment. The heart-stirring song 
“ Scots wha hae” was sung with very great fervor and dramatic power. 
As a touching specimen of patietic singing nothing could be better 
than Mr, Kennedy’s reading of “The Land o’ the Leal.”’—Leeds 
Mercury. 


pane LE 

MADLLE. Castrt, pupil of Herr P. Goldberg, has met with great 
success lately, on the other side of the Atlantic. From an 
American paper we reprint the following account of one of her 
operatic performances :— 

“The Lucia of Malle. Castri was well conceived, and its trying 
scenas excellently sustained. The young artist possesses great individ- 
uality of manner and a quaint naive(é that is exceedingly attractive. 
Her vocalization is precise and finished, the florid arias being given with 
a French rather than an Italian flavor; while she interprets with much 
pathos the tenderness and sad history of Donizetti's heroine.” 


From another paper we extract the following notice of her as 
@ concert-singer :— 

“‘ Madlle. Castri, who appeared last evening, met with a flattering 
reception, and, although decidedly nervous, she established her reputa- 
tion as a pure soprano, witha voice of muci: flexibility, great cumpass and 
sweetness,” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Hut, January 6, 1864 

Sm,—Our present relations with France being of a delicate 
nature, is it unreasonable to suppose that many members of our 
constitution and general population may be wishful for an oppor- 
tunity to arise permitting them to intimate to the French nation 
their personal desire for a long continuance of the present com- 
mercial relations and friendship existing between the two countries, 
and their belief that the maintenance of a similar policy is essential 
to the welfare and happiness of this country? Having heard those 
opinions freely expressed, I beg to mention a plan whereby those 
sentiments, and also the honored names of those who cherish them, 
can be brought prominently before the attention of the populations 
of both countries, and that in such a manner as will avoid any 
direct political significance being attached thereto. 

An International Musical Contest, to take place in London, the 
ensuing summer, between the musical artisans of France and those 
of England, is at present being organised. ‘The French arrange- 
ments under the supervision of Mons. E. Delaporte, Chevalier de 
la Legion d’Honneur ; the English and general arrangements being 
entrusted to my personal attention. Valuable prizes will be freely 
awarded to the victors, consisting of gold medals, cups, diplomas, 
musical instruments, and monies. Separate societies and gifted 
individual members will be acknowledged according to their com- 
bined and individual merits, on an extension of the principles which 
have regulated my past Annual National Band Contests at the 
Crystal Palace, 1860, 1861, 1862, and 1863. 

‘The importance of this undertaking demands novel and striking 
features to be added to the usual programme, and it has been ar- 
ranged that there shall be a ‘Grand International Prize,” to be 
competed for between the entire combined forces present of either 
country,—the award to consist of a *‘ Gorgeous Banner, embla- 
zoned with the arms of the two Countries, interwoven with devices 
of Peace and Harmony ;” the victorious party to entrust the guar- 
dianship thereof to that society, belonging to their country, which 
obtains the highest honors and prizes in the general International 
Contest. To ensure the banner and medals being of a quality 
suitable for the occasion a subscription-list will be opened, and, as 
we are to be visited by the best Societies (Concour) which France 
possesses, and which her Emperor, Ministers, and Functionaries 
please to acknowledge and honor, does it appear unappropriate 
that the friends of Musical Art, of Commerce, of Peace, and of 
France in this country should unite, and, by the combined influ- 
ence of their patronage and support on this occasion, directly and 
indirectly mutually show the spirit which pervades their bosoms in 
respect thereof? ‘The general expenses—namely, rail-fares of all 
the competitors, cups, prize-monies, judges, publicity, &e., &e.— 
will be defrayed as usual by admission-monies. The assistance soli- 
cited is purcly to give to this Contest an International character, 
and any surplus that may be received over the cost of the articles 
mentioned will be devoted to entertaining the competitors on their 
arrival in London, and preventing a repetition of the painful cir- 
enmstances attendant on the visit of the French Orphéonistes in 
1860. 

The details of the Contest have thus far progressed, viz. :—The 
best French and English Societies are equally agreeable to meet 
and compete in London for the artisan musical supremacy of the 
two countries. The French Rail Companies have agreed to grant 
unusual facilities to the competitors and their friends visiting 
England on this occasion. ‘Two French composers of great renown 
have consented to compose suitable picces of music for the event. 
The English arrangements are as forward as those of Franee, and 
all on each side of the water betokens a most exciting and elevating 
“ battle of harmony” between the two powerful competitors. 

Hiaving placed these facts before you, I shal! derive great plea- 
sure from perusing, in your Musical World, any article, notice, or 
remarks you may please to insert on the subject, the letter not 
being written for verbatim publication. 

I remain, sir, 
Your very odedient servant, 
ENDERBY JACKSON. 








meng 
January 7, 1864. 

Sir,—Allow me to suggest to the Directors of the Monday Popular 

Concerts, through the mediurn of your coluuns, that, as Mozart was 

born on the 27th January, 1758, that event be cumimeiicrated by the 
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performance, at their next concert, of one of his hitherto unplayed 
works. Ifthe anniversary of the birth of any musician deserve cele- 
bration, surely it is that of one whose genius may be said to have re- 
formed music in all its departments ?—and yet I do not remember that 
the 27th January, 1856, wasat all set apart in England for this purpose. 
However, the Monday Popular Concerts have now an opportunity of 
repairing the injustice done to Mozart’s memory. I never remember to 
have heard there Mozart’s quartetts—1, 5, 7, 8, 9, or 10, or the quintett 
for piano and wind instruments, which he considered the best thing he 
had composed till then. His vocal scenas are rarely heard, and only 
about two of his piano, or pianoforte and violin sonatas. I hope you 
will at all events call attention to the object of my letter if you consider 
it too long for insertion. Aw AMATEUR. 





——o 


TO HORACE MAYHEW, ESQ. 


Str,—On the contrary, to the south of the Bay of Dublin, and neaz 
the land, is the island of Dalkey, which enjoys a celebrity of its own. 
In early periods it was the residence of St. Benedict, who founded a 
smal] chapel there; partly on its presumed sanctity, but principally from* 
its isolation from the main land, it was considered a safe retreat during 
the various epidemics to which Dublin was subject, and particularly 
during the great plague of 1575. Then it became a rather considerable 
trading place, and had a charter given to it; although it was not until 
the height of the French Revolution that Dalkey became so famous. 
Those were days of the wildest and most extreme opinions, when 
faction and violent reform were rampant, and when men of every class 
and every shade of politics plunged into the fascinating stream, and too 
often drifted out to sea without helm or pilot. As might be expected, 
the wits of the day had a great innings of it, and nothing was too 
absurd to become the subject of a good squib or extravagant practical 
joke. Amongst other political absurdities the Island of Dalkey was 
formed into a kingdom, and was the subject of a grand domonstration 
once a year, when the “ King of Dalkey” paid it a state visit, for the 
purpose of having a successor elected, a sermon preached by the 
primate, a speech delivered of the most comic gravity, in which the 
topics of the day were in reality handled under the veil of absurdity, and 
an immense amount of whisky drank. The real significance of the 
proceedings consisted in the number of, well-known literary and 
political characters who thought it worth while to engage in these antics, 
amongst which was the establishment of a newspaper called the Dalkey 
Gazette, in which the proceedings of the club or kingdom were 
chronicled. Thus—as you will pereeive— Once a Week is better informed 
than you seem to have imagined. Ase. Groae. 





0: 
BRIDGMAN v. BRIDGEMAN. 
( To the Editor of the Musica Wortp.) 

Sin,—I was highly amused by “Doubtful’s” letter a short time (I 
think a fortnight) ago. I was still more amused by Mr. Bridgman 
asserting that he does play two instruments at the same time. The 
highest joy, however, was affurded me by this gentleman’s statement 
that J do the same thing. I would no more attempt to make a circus 
experiment of riding two horses at the same time before a concert 
public than I would undertake to play a duo on the flute and the trom- 
bone at the same time; and, though I have played the harmonium and 

jianoforte together in the same instrument, where one of two superposed 

eyboards is that of a pianoforte, and the other that of the harmonium, 
keeping my legs, my arms, and my face straight before me. I would 
certainly never, except for fun, face a part of an audience with the left 
eye and the other with the right eye. 1 think it quite difficult enough 
—of course I speak of my own humble capabilities—to play the over- 
ture of William Tell, aided by a pianoforte accompaniment, and can by 
no means elevate myself to Mr. Bridgman’s acrobatic powers of distort- 
ing my chest, my arms and legs, for the purpose of playing two instru- 
ments at once, placed ina right angle to each other.—l am, sir, your 
faithful single-instrumented servant, L. ENGEL. 

Brighton, January 4, 1864. 

— a 
FLOWERS v. FLOWERS. 
“ Life is not mere existence, but the enjoyment of health.” 

S1r,—I hope the public will excuse my jirst essay in rhyme. I know 
that I wrote a better essay on fugue some years ago, and that I ama 
better musician than a poet (if the opinion of Cherubini, Dr. Spohr, 
Mendelsshohn, &c., be taken), but publicly to assert, as your facetious 
correspondent does, that my poem on muscular vocalisation ‘is not 
instinct with logic” is so great a mistake that I will give him, or “any 
other man,” £20 scientifically to disprove that its theory is not founded 
on the physical laws of nature. I can prove that the practice supports 
the theory of my system, and I will give another £20 to any one who 
can disprove it! It is not novel to wed poetry and music together, and 
the subject of my poem required that logic should be clothed in light 











materials in order to turn abstract ideas into natural thoughts. The 

very beneficial results of my researches awaken in me a sense of grati- 

tude to God ; yet I never asserted that my exercises cured consumption. 

I strongly maintain, however. that it can prevent it, and in two gene- 

rations the lion disease (as Dr. Sandwith, of Beverley, calls it) ought to 

be roared out of the vital organs of the body. If the routine plans of 
teaching singing can do this they will last, but if they cannot re-estab- 
lish to health the chests, throats, and ears of the delicate, then no 

“ precedent” can make them lasting. On this account I shall never 

have right-thinking and respectable medical and musical men long 

against me, and I must forgive the selfish and unthinking if they 
are so. My time is too much occupied in my delightful calling, and 
the extreme kindness of my increasing supporters, with the flattering 
letters I am continually receiving from my pupils and their parents, 
gives me a distaste to argue on paper, but I am always ready to test 
my principles in a more practical and substantial form. I forward you 
a letter, which to insert without mentioning the names in it, would 
oblige yours truly, G. F. Fuowers. 
P.S.—Where private letters are given up for publication, they ought 
at least to be unaltered. I never used the word “ intestines,’”—I wrote 
this:—“I had nothing to do with Mrs. Howard Paul's irrigation of 

yourself.” It is no secret that she imitates our chief of tenors in a 

MASTERLY way. 

—— 
NEW MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Apptsow & Lucas.—“ Andante,” “ Andaluzia” (piece caracteristique), ‘‘ La Marina,” 
‘Los toros del Puerto” (cancion andaluzia), ‘ Autumn,” ,for the pianoforte, 
composed by D. Ymbert. 

Bossext (Vuablin).—* Stella,” Valse Brillante by Mrs. Joseph Robinson, 

Saunpers, OrLey axp Co.—“ The Brown Book.” 

Grant (Brighton),—** Panoramic Illustrations of Brighton.” 

DorF anv HopGson.—** Queen of the Air,” fantusie by Dr. A. Holloway. 

Duncan Davison anv Cu.—** Cradle Song,” second musical sketch for the pianoforte 
by Virginia Gabriel. ‘ Rondeaux Caracteristiques,” dedicated to Madame 
Arabella Goddard by W. H. Grattan. 

AnpREws (Manchester),—Eugene Moniot's Morceau de Genre, pour le piano, 

MerTzcer and Co.—** Twilight,” Canzonet by R. D'Oyly Carte, 


———_0——— 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


For some time past considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed in 
the musical circles of our town as to the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society, and a good deal of angry correspondence on this subject has 
from time to time appeared in the local newspapers—some having also 
criticised the style and quality of the performances with a degree of 
merit rare in provincial newspapers—which generally go on the prin- 
ciple that “ what ever is, is best.” The /iverpool Courier, the musical 
criticisms of which are especially noticeable for their impartiality and 
sound musical knowledge, have been especially severe on the recent 
concerts of the Society, and in a resumé of the season this*writer says :— 

At our theatres the pantomimes are now in full run, and, on the 
whole, they are very good. That at Theatre-Royal is one Mr. E. G. 
Blanchard wrote for Drury Lane, during the E. T. Smith régime, en- 
titled The House that Jack built, Mr. Copeland, the manager, has spared 
no expense to produce it in good style, but his scene-shifters and 
property-men have sadly marred his well-intentioned efforts. At the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Mr. Henderson has produced Mr. H. J. 
Byron’s new burlesque on Fortunio—the same as that now playing at 
the Adelphi Theatre in London. The burlesque is admirably put on 
the stage and acted, and on to it is tached a short harlequinade, which 
is far away the most original and funny to be seen in the town. The 
burlesque is preceded nightly by a dramatised version of one of 
Dickens’ Christmas stories, entitled Stolen Money, or a Message from the 
Sea. The author is Mr. EK. R. Russell, one of the editors of the local 
Daily Post, and well known in the literary circles of the Metropolis, 
where he first commenced his journalistic career. It is always a most 
difficult task for even a practised dramatist to make a satisfactory play 
from a well-known story or novel, but Mr. Russell, while duly reve- 
rencing and respecting the spirit in which Mr. Dickens wrote his story, 
has modified it to suit the stage with admirable tact and skill, and the 
result is a petite drama, in which fun and pathos are most judiciously 
mingled—the whole being written with a degree of elegance and sim- 
plicity, rare in these days, where every thing is sacrified to the demon 
of “sensation.” Stolen Money was a decided success, even though pre- 
ceding the Christmas piece, and Liverpool tolks may be proud that 
they have amongst them a gentleman who gives promise of holding 
his own with the most popular playwrights of the Metropolis. 

J.H.N. 


Rorrerpam.—Herr Ferdinand Hiller’s opera Die Katakomben was 
to be produced on the 19th inst. 

BanceLona.—Meyerbeer’s Prophete has been revived with even morg 
success than last year, 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
A new operetta in one act, entitled anchette, was produced on 
Monday with success; the music by Mr. William Charles Levey, the 
libretto by Mr. Maddison Morton. The action takes place in France 
and at the close of the Reign of Terror, The Marquis de Beaupré 
(Mr. W. Harrison), is in love with Hortense de Laval (Miss Thirlwall), 
and being at a distance, desires to pay her a visit, in the small town of 
Douay in La Vendée. As he is a Royalist officer he puts on the dis- 
guise of a Republican soldier. Zn route to Hortense he is pursued, and 
takes refuge in the house of his foster-sister, Fanchette (Miss Louisa 
Pyne), whom he remembers to have resided in the neighborhood. 
Fanchette conceals him, but unfortunately she is about to be married, 
and her lover, Pierre Poulot, a Republican soldier (Mr. J. Rouse), is 
coming to sign the contract. She has, moreover, a prying and 
loquacious uncle, Gobemouche (Mr, H. Corri), who must be satisfied 
as to the indentity of the stranger. As Gobemouche has never seen 
Pierre, Fanchette is enabled to pass tlie Marquis off as her intended ; 
but this becomes awkward when the mayor sends for the notary and 
the guests invited, and the supposititious Pierre has to sign the con- 
tract. As, however, he pretends he cannot write, he is allowed to 
make his mark only. The real Pierre now enters and claims his wife, 
but Fanchette, signifies, aside, to him the danger in which his 
foster-brother is placed, and entreats him to keep up the pretence of 
his being the marquis. There is much fun in this scene, and the 
confusion in the mind of Fanchette’s lover as to what he is really to 
do and his natural jealousy at the position in which his betrothed is 
placed, is amusing. Of course it would be difficult to say how the 
Royalist officer would have escaped had not the death of Robespierre 
been suddenly made known and the end of Reign of Terror proclaimed, 
whereby all things are allowed to end happily. 
The music of Mr. W. C. Levey—who is an Irishman, we believe— 
Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison are fond of Irishmen—tells us in the 
book of the words that he is a member of the Society of Authors and 
Composers in Paris, and that he has been a resident in France for ten 
years—is clever, and declares anything but the hand of a novice. 
Although not extremely original the composer- is by no means a 
plagiarist, and he seems always to write within his means—a great 
matter in comic opera. His melodies are flowing and graceful, but are 
neither striking nor eminently characteristic. His concerted pieces are 
written with animation, something after the French style, which, 
nevertheless. he does not seem to copy in his single songs, but rather 
to lean to the Balfe and Wallace school. The ensemble, * There’s no 
one here, my fears are vain,” is, perhaps, the most sprightly and telling 
piece in the opera, unless we except the trio “ My uncle here,” which, 
especially in the opening movement, is full of vivacity and invention. 
Of the solos, the song “How sad all nature seems to be,” with the 
bird-like accompaniment for voice and flute —marvellously well warbled 
by Miss Louisa Pyne, and encored—and the song for the marquis, 
“ Look! this is joy; how gaily bright,” also encored, are most likely 
to find favor. We cannot say much for the purely comic songs, for 
Mr. Levey’s talent does not soar beyond the gay and airy. The over- 
ture, which contains the air of the marquis ju-t cited for one of its 
subjects, is worked up with animation. ‘Vie singing was good, that of 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison excellent, and the ensemble all that 
could be desired. ‘The acting was even better than the singing, and, 
except when some sentimental strain of music was going forward, the 
audience were made merry from beginning to end. 





_- 
Giascow Cuorat Unton.—This well-known musical association 
gave two very excellent concerts on New Year's day in the City 
Hall. The morning performance consisted exclusively of sac red 
music, the solos being taken by Miss Whitham, Miss Carrodus, 
Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Duncan Symth, and Mr. David Lambert. 
The choruses were al! finely performed, ard the forty third psalm 
of Mendelssohn, whieh was the feature of the entertainment, was 
enthusiastically encored. ‘(he same compliment was paid to the 
airs “‘ But the Lord is mindful,” and ** Now Heaven in fullest 
glory,” from the Creation. In the evening, Handel's screnata, 
Acis and Galatea and a selection were most ‘admirably performed 
by the same vocalists. 








Third Edition. 
B. MOLIQUE'S 
“STUDIES IN HARMONY,” %s. Gd. 
KEY TO THE STUDIES, 4s. 6d. 


* A better book vould not easily be named,"—Atheneum, 
“ There is uo better work of the kind extant."—AMusical World, 


Boosey & Sons’ He ew Publications. 


POPULAR “WORKS. 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL ALMANACK for 1864 


Contains, in addition to a Record of Musical Events, the following New and Popular 
Music, 16 pages demy 4to, price 3d.; post free, 4d. :— 


Fortespada one, on aie Melodies ” Balfe . . . Z. Laurent. 
Moss Rose Valse. ° P . Frank Musgrave. 
Ruy Blas Galop e e P e ° Ditto. 

The Maid and her Moorish Knight. "Song P , ‘a d . H.W. Balfe. 
Forward, onward, never despair. ° e pe - A. Russel, 


BOOSEY’S SIX AFTER-DINNER SONGS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 


Price 6d. 


The Roast Beef of Old England. 
Christmas comes but once a year. 
Down among the Dead Men, 


The Glasses sparkle on the Board. 
The Good Old Days. 
Christmas Bells. 


BOOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


IN SCORE, WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Price Gd. 





Come let us celebrate the day. 
‘The Boar's Head Carol. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell. 


God rest ye merry Christians. 
Christians, awake. 
A Christmas Carol. 


BOOSEY’S POPULAR VOCALIST 


Contains the Words of Five Hundred New Standard and Popular Songs by the most 
Celebrated Authors. 


Price ls.; or in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 








NEW NUMBERS 


or 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 


74. FOURTEEN SACRED SONGS for VOICE and PIANO, 
introducing Jerusalem the Golden ; Eve's Lamentation ; Vital Spark; Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep, &c., &c. 1s, 


75. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Seventh 
Selection), introducing all the New Songs being sung, including Annie Lisle; 
Silver Moonlight; Rock me to Sleep; A little more Cider; Day our Mether 
Died, &., &e, 1s. 

76. TEN CELEBRATED ARIAS, BALLADS, BRAVURAS, 
&c., composed by Sur H. R. Bishop, including The Pilgrim of Love; Bid me 


Discourse; Be mine, dear Maid; Tell me my Heart; Lo, here the gentle 
Lark, &e., &e. 1s. 


77. TWELVE NEW.SONGS and BALLADS, by the most 
popular Composers, including Claribel, Balfe, George Barker, George Liuley, 
Howard Glover, His late R.H. Prince Albert, &e., &c. 1s, 


78. ONE HUNDRED ye TRISH, SCOTCH and WELSH 


ALKS, arranged tor the Pianetorte. 


72. TEN DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECES, by 

Modern Composers (Second Selection), ineiuding Du Grau's Corricolo Galop 
Tovel’s Perles et Diamans ; Oesten’s May tlowers ; Golas’ Shepherd's Song; 
Loeftleur’s Lauterbacherin ; Mouiot's Crepuscule, «ec, 1s. 


80, TWELVE SHORT PIECES by Stephen Heller. ls. 
81. SELECTION of NEW DANCE MUSIC by the most popular 


Composers. 1s. 





NEW VOLUME. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 


(Doubie Volume), Price &s., 


Contains Fantasias, Original Nocturnes, Romances, Valse and Galops de Salon, &c., 
by Stephen Heller, Brinley Richards, G. A. Osborne, Ascher, Dreyshock, Goria; 
Wely, Cramer, Talexy, de. ; or in 2 vols., 4s. each. 








To be had of the Author, 30 Iarrington Square; and at Ewer & Co.'s, $7 Regent St. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHAPPELL 


VOCAL LIBRARY 
PART SONGS, &c. 





1. Dulce Domum 2d. 


Old English Dittie, s.a.7.3. 
Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN. 


2. Down among the Dead Men 
Old English Dittie, s.a.7.n. 
Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN. 


3. The Girl I left behind me . 


Old English Dittie, s.a.7.n. 
Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN. 


4. British Grenadiers 


Old English Dittie, s.a.r.n. 
Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN. 


2d. 


4d. 


5. Long live England’s future Queen 2d. | 


Danish National Anthem, s.a.1.3. 
Harmonized by Dr. RIMBAULT. 


6. My task is ended 


Song and Chorus, A.7.B.3. 
From Balfe's Opera, “The Enchantress,” with S. Solo. 


7. Thus spake one Summer's day . 2d. 
8.A.T.B. 
Part Song by ABT. 


8. Soldier's Chorus 


, From Gounod's “ Faust.” 


4d. 


4d. 


T.T.B.B. 


9. The Kermesse 8.A.7.1.B.B. 64, 
Scene from Gounod's “ Faust.” 

10. Up, quit thy bower S.A.7.B. 2d, 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 

11. Maidens, never go a wooing 4d. 


Madrigal from “ Charles IT.,” s.s.1.7.B. 
G A. MACFARREN. 


( To be continued.) 


rr Oe 


CHAPPEHLID & Co, 
50 NEW BOND STREET. 


2d. 











NEW AND POPULAR 


Aance Alusie 


FOR 


THE PIANOFORTE. 
The Punch and Judy Quadrilles, 


On Popular Comic Tunes. 


By H. S. ROBERTS. 
Splendidly Illustrated by Guicuarp. Price 4s. 


The Carnarvon Castle Quadrilles, 


On Favorite Welsh Melodies. 


By H. 8S. ROBERTS. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price 4s. 


The Emerald Isle Quadrilles, 


On Moore's Irish Melodies, 


By H. S. ROBERTS. 


Price 3s. 


The Sambo Quadrilles, 
On Popular Negro Melodies, 
By JOHN PRIDHAM. 
Effectively Dlustrated. Price 3s. 


The Alpine Waltzes, 


By JOHN PRIDHAM. 
Beautifully Illustrated by Packer. Price 4s. 


Une Petite Fleur Waltzes, 


By PROSPERE DE SAVIGNY. 
Beautifully Illustrated by GuicnarD. Price 4s. 


The “Trebelli” Polka Mazurka, 


By HENRI ROUBIER. 
With an exquisite Portrait of Madlle. TREBELLI, by GuicHanD. 
Price 3s. 


The EKsilda Polka, 


By HENRI ROUBIER. 


Price 3s. 


The Sclave Polka. 


By HENRI ROUBIER. 


Price 3s. 


The Sailor Prince Galop, 


Composed and Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince Alfred. 
By J. P. CLARKE. 


Price 3s. 
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